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Dear  S.P.P.N.  Member: 


The  mysteries  which  lay  within  the  Brasher  Doubloon’s  history  have  intrigued  numismatists 
for  over  a century.  This  edition  of  the  Brasher  Bulletin  features  a story  which  sheds  light  on 
one  of  the  biggest  and  most  important  mysteries  in  numismatics:  Were  the  Brasher  Doubloons 
circulated  as  money?  Why  and  who  were  responsible?  Our  feature  article  by  numismatic  re- 
searcher David  McCarthy  has  finally  linked  their  existence  to  Secretary  of  Treasury  Alexander  Hamilton. 


Accompanying  this  exciting  article  are  several  other  stories  of  great  interest.  Columnist  Fred  Holabird  tells  us  about  the 
Sealy  Nugget  token  and  separately  the  illustrious  Bateman  Ingot.  S.P.P.N.  member  George  Hull  shares  the  insightful  de- 
tails on  the  elusive  Mr.  Gregg  (of  the  Norris  Gregg  and  Norris  coiners)  through  his  last  will  and  testament.  And  columnist 
Charlie  Black  gives  us  the  lowdown  on  the  celebration  of  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Colorado. 

The  Pioneer  Spotlight  is  dedicating  itself  for  the  necessary  duration  to  Dame  Shirley  and  her  letters.  These  letters,  so 
beautifully  written  depict  the  true  pioneer  experience  as  told  by  the  preeminent  pioneer  woman  Dame  Shirley  (rightfully 
Mrs.  Louise  Amelia  Knapp  Smith  Clappe).  Each  letter  will  be  reprinted,  in  its  entirety  in  this  and  subsequent  editions  of 
our  newsletter.  In  this  first  installment  we  are  introduced  to  the  Dame  by  her  friend  and  former  pupil  M.V.T.  Lawrence,  a 
member  of  the  San  Francisco  literati.  The  first  letter’s  part  one  of  two  finishes  this  submission. 

Finishing  up  what  I believe  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  editions  of  the  Bulletin  are  highlights  from  recent  auctions 
and  a great  article  from  S.P.P.N.  member  Curt  Brohard  about  the  Winnie  (formally  known  as  the  S.S.  Winfield  Scott), 
a downed  ship  off  of  the  coast  of  Southern  California  that  is  famous  with  Cal  Fractional  Gold  Collectors.  Mr.  Brohard 
shares  not  only  the  fascinating  history  of  the  Winnie’s  fateful  sinking,  but  his  personal  experiences  (and  photos!)  at  the 
dive  site. 


Enjoy! 
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ALEXANDER  HAMILTON  AND  THE  WORLD’S 

MOST  DESIRABLE  COIN 

Recently  Discovered  Hamilton  Letters  Reveal 
Important  Information  about  the  Mysterious  Brasher  Doubloon 


By  David  J.  McCarthy 


In  1838,  an  unusual  gold  coin  was  saved  from  the  melting 
pot  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  by  Chief  Coiner  Adam  Eck- 
feldt.  The  69-year-old  Eckfeldt  identified  the  piece,  dated 
1787,  as  a “Doubloon.”  It  weighed  17-Pennyweights  (a 
troy  ounce  contains  20-Pennyweights)  and  featured  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  on  one  side, 
with  the  eagle’s  wing  counterstamped  “E.B”,  while  the 
other  side  depicted  the  Seal  of  the  State  of  New 


Brasher  New  York  Style  Doubloon 
Obverse 


Brasher  New  York  Style  Doubloon 
Reverse 

York  above  the  name  “Brasher”.  Recognizing  its  rarity, 
Eckfeldt  added  the  coin  to  the  newly-formed  Mint  Cabinet, 


the  coin  collection  which  now  comprises  the  core  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution’s  collection  of  U.S.  coins. 

Over  the  course  of  the  next  century,  six  additional  ex- 
amples of  the  mysterious  “New  York  Doubloon”  surfaced, 
including  a specimen  with  the  E.B  hallmark  located  on  the 
eagle’s  breast.  Three  other  gold  coins  struck  by  Ephraim 
Brasher  were  discovered  between  1898  and  1928:  two 
so-called  Lima-Style  Doubloons,  struck  from  dies  made  to 
resemble  18th-Century  Spanish  Colonial  Doubloons,  and  a 
New  York-Style  Half-Doubloon  weighing  8-Pennyweights, 
12-Grains,  half  the  weight  of  the  previously  reported  17- 
Pennyweight  Doubloons. 

As  the  fame  of  these  pieces  spread  throughout  the  numis- 
matic world,  their  value  increased,  and  by  the  late  19th 
century,  Brasher’s  Doubloons  had  become  some  of  the 
most  desirable  (and  expensive)  of  all  U.S.  coins  - this, 
despite  the  fact  that  little  or  nothing  was  known  of  the 
history  behind  these  enigmatic  pieces.  Their  renown  soon 
reached  beyond  the  numismatic  community,  as  Brasher’s 
Doubloons  became  the  subject  of  articles,  Raymond 
Chandler’s  novel,  “The  High  Window,”  and  a movie  based 
upon  it,  called  “The  Brasher  Doubloon.” 

Over  the  years,  numismatic  scholars  developed  a num- 
ber of  theories  to  explain  the  existence  of  Brasher’s  gold 
pieces.  Some  researchers  theorized  that  Brasher  struck  the 
New  York-Style  Doubloons  as  souvenirs  for  visitors  to  his 
famous  next-door  neighbor,  George  Washington.  Others 
pointed  to  a petition  submitted  by  Ephraim  Brasher  to  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  in  early  1787,  asking  to  be 
granted  a franchise  to  produce  copper  coins  on  behalf  of 
the  state  - suggesting  that  the  so-called  Doubloons  were 
actually  pattern  strikings  of  Brasher’s  proposed  copper 
coinage,  and  that  the  pieces  may  have  been  given  to  legis- 
lators as  a bribe. 

While  both  of  these  theories  had  some  basis  in  historical 
fact,  neither  stood  up  to  logical  scrutiny. 

The  first  theory,  which  stated  that  Brasher’s  coins  were 
struck  for  visitors  to  George  Washington’s  home  in  New 
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York  City  raised  more  questions  than  it  answered.  Why 
would  anyone  go  to  such  an  extravagant  expense  for  a 
mere  souvenir?  Why  was  there  no  contemporary  docu- 
mentation of  these  mementos?  Why  did  these  pieces  lack 
any  direct  reference  to  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States?  Why  would  these  pieces  be  dated  1787,  when 
Washington  did  not  live  in  New  York  until  1789? 

The  second  scenario  - proposing  that  the  pieces  were 
struck  as  patterns  or  bribes  for  a copper  coinage  contract 
with  the  State  of  New  York  - was  no  more  satisfying.  If 
these  so-called  Doubloons  were  meant  to  be  struck  in  cop- 
per, why  are  no  specimens  known  in  that  metal?  Further 


Brasjer  Lima-Style  Doubloon  Obverse 


more,  the  surviving  New  York-Style  Doubloons  are  known 
in  at  least  two  distinct  die  states,  suggesting  that  the  coins 
were  struck  over  a period  of  time,  an  unlikely  scenario  if 
only  a few  pieces  were  struck  during  the  short  time  that 
Brasher  sought  the  New  York  State  coinage  contract. 
Perhaps  most  importantly,  neither  of  these  theories  have 
been  able  to  explain  the  existence  of  Brasher’s  Lima-Style 
Doubloons.  These  pieces  share  the  same  devices  as  early 
18th  Century  Spanish  colonial  (specifically,  Peruvian) 
8-Escudos,  one  of  the  most  commonly  encountered  gold 
coins  of  the  era.  They  also  share  the  same  weight  and  ap- 
proximate gold  content  as  the  New  York-Style  Doubloons. 
Logic  would  dictate  that  these  pieces  were  struck  to  imitate 
the  familiar  Spanish  coins  that  they  resemble,  and  as  such 
would  not  be  appropriate  souvenirs  for  George  Washing- 
ton’s home  or  patterns  for  a copper  coinage. 

Clearly,  neither  of  these  theories  provided  a satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  Brasher’s  Doubloons.  Then,  in  1991, 
researcher  Bill  Swoger  published  an  article  exploring  the 
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possibility  that  the  doubloons  were  intended  to  circulate  as 
legal  money  in  the  United  States. 

Swoger’s  article  traced  the  Brasher  Doubloon’s  origins  in 
the  context  of  the  regulation  of  foreign  gold  coins  in  North 
America  during  the  eighteenth  century.  Regulation  was 
the  practice  of  altering  a coin’s  weight  to  conform  to  local 
standards.  While  examining  a chart  issued  by  the  Bank  of 
New  York  in  1784,  Swoger  found  that  a Spanish  Doubloon 
would  have  been  valued  at  $15,  after  being  regulated  from 
an  issued  weight  of  417.25  grains  (roughly  17.38-Penny- 
weights) down  to  a weight  of  17-Pennyweights  - the  exact 
weight  of  Brasher’s  Doubloons.  This  observation 


Brasjer  Lima-Style  Doubloon  Reverse 


confirmed  Adam  Eckfeldt’s  identification  of  the  piece  as 
a Doubloon  over  150  years  earlier.  Swoger’s  discovery 
suggested  that  the  coins  would  have  circulated  as  money 
in  the  early  U.S.  According  to  this  line  of  thinking,  the 
Brasher  Doubloon  was  the  first  gold  coin  of  the  United 
States! 

While  this  observation  bolstered  the  contention  that 
Brasher  was  striking  these  pieces  to  be  used  as  money,  no 
record  of  their  existence  prior  to  1 838  had  yet  to  be  found. 
Thus,  the  importance  of  Swoger’s  research  went  largely 
unrecognized. 

However,  unbeknownst  to  numismatic  researchers,  a con- 
temporary account  of  Brasher’s  Doubloons  existed,  over- 
looked in  the  papers  of  then  Treasury  Secretary,  Alexander 
Hamilton.  Written  during  the  summer  of  1 791 , a pair  of 
letters  sheds  some  light  upon  the  nature  of  these  mysteri- 
ous coins.  The  historic  exchange  between  Hamilton  and 
the  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  New  York,  William  Seton,  reads 
as  follows: 


17  June  1791 

A considerable  time  since  Mr.  Francis  Cashier  of  the  Bank 
of  North  America  delivered  me  the  enclosed  piece  of  Metal 
which  has  Mr.  Brasiers  [sic]  stamp  and  is  alleged  to  be  less 
valuable  than  the  Stampt  piece  of  equal  weight  to  which  it 
was  intended  to  correspond  by  8/10  Pa.  Currency. 

This  estimate  is  formed  according  to  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  piece  as  ascertained  by  the  Hydrostatic  Balance. 

In  the  hurry  of  business  I misplaced  the  piece  and  it  has 
only  turned  up  within  a few  days.  As  the  circumstance  is 
worthy  of  attention  I now 
send  it  forward  with  what 
has  been  alleged.  When  you 
have  made  the  proper  inves- 
tigation you  will  please  to 
return  it. 

With  great  regard  I remain 
Your  Obed  Servant  A Ham- 
ilton 

This  letter  confirms  that 
Brasher’s  coins  did,  in  fact, 
circulate  in  the  United  States, 
dramatically  increasing  their 
historical  importance.  This 
fact  also  seems  to  put  to  rest 
speculation  that  the  pieces 
were  struck  as  souvenirs  or 
patterns.  Seton’s  response 
to  Hamilton  was  equally 
intriguing: 

15  August  1791 
. . .Mr.  Brasher  the  Goldsmith 
begs  that  I will  hand  you  the 
Letter  he  has  wrote  to  me  upon  the  subject 
of  the  Dublon  [sic].  I wish  it  may  exonerate  him  in  your 
opinion,  for  I am  convinced  he  is  a thorough  honest  Man. 

I return  the  piece  of  Metal  enclosed  agreeable  to  your  de- 
sire and  have  the  honor  to  be  with  the  greatest  respect  Sir 
Your  Obedt  Hum  Serv. 

William  Seton 

Unfortunately,  Brasher’s  response  is  unrecorded  and  a 
search  of  several  archives  where  it  may  have  been  stored 
was  unsuccessful.  This  fact  notwithstanding,  the  piece  was 
apparently  of  full  value,  and  the  events  that  followed  make 
it  obvious  that  Brasher  and  his  coins  made  quite  an  impres- 
sion on  Hamilton,  for  within  a matter  of  months,  Hamilton 


stopped  using  the  services  of  assayer  Jose  Ruiz  de  Silva, 
and  hired  Brasher  to  conduct  assays  on  behalf  of  the  first 
United  States  Mint  at  Philadelphia.  As  such,  Brasher’s 
assays  and  the  knowledge  that  he  gleaned  from  making  his 
doubloons  have  had  an  impact  on  every  gold  coin  struck  in 
the  United  States  between  1795  and  1933. 

In  cataloguing  the  John  Work  Garrett  collection  in  March 
of  1981,  numismatic  scholar  and  author  Q.  David  Bowers 
called  the  Brasher  Doubloon  “the  single  most  important 
coin  in  American  Numismatics.”  Today,  its  status  is  great- 
ly magnified.  When  Bow- 
ers made  his  statement, 
it  was  generally  believed 
that  the  Brasher  Doubloon 
was  either  a memento  or 
pattern. 

Since  then,  the  new  evi- 
dence uncovered  confirms 
that  the  Brasher  Doubloon 
was  the  first  gold  coin  of 
the  United  States,  demon- 
strating that  it  circulated 
throughout  the  nation  in 
the  1780s  and  1790s,  and 
suggesting  that  its  maker 
had  a direct  impact  upon 
the  development  of  later 
generations  of  U.S.  coins. 
As  such,  it  has  no  equal  in 
the  pantheon  of  U.S.  coin- 
age. 


Alexander  Hamilton 
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THE  SEALEY  LATOUCHE,  ALASKA  GOLD 

NUGGET 


Charles  E.  Sealy  - Latouche,  AK 


By  Fred  N.  Holabird 

PART  1 

Introduction 

The  Latouche  gold  nugget  token  bearing  Charles 

Sealey’s  name  token  is  considered  one  of  the  great 
western  monetary  pieces  from  the  Alaska  gold  rush. 
It  is  the  very  essence  of  why  people  collect  pioneer  minor 
coinage  - the  history  behind  the  coin  opens  up  new  doors 
to  learning  about  our  past  in  exciting  ways.  In  researching 
the  Latouche 
piece,  semi- 
obscure 
aspects  of 
the  Alaska 
gold  rush 
came  to  light: 
prospecting 
on  a remote 
Alaskan 
island,  natural 
multiple-metal 
nuggets,  lives 
of  prospectors 
and  merchants 
in  an  evolv- 
ing mining 
scene  and  how 
prospecting 

for  gold  can  lead  to  the  production  of  other  metals.  It  also 
focuses  on  a great  Alaska  gold  rush  promotion,  the  Alaska 
Yukon  Pacific  Exposition  (AYPE)  held  in  Seattle  in  1909. 

Background 

There  are  several  gold  nugget  tokens,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  three  great  gold  nugget  token  rarities,  the  others  from 


Everett,  Washington  made  during  the  Alaska  Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition  of  1909;  and  the  third  from  Gustave  Priesner 
of  McCarthy,  Alaska.  Regardless,  there  are  less  than  six 
different  nugget  tokens  known,  and  all  relate  directly  to  the 
Alaska  gold  mining  business  in  the  poet- 1900  era.  Both 
the  Everett,  Washington  and  the  Latouche  pieces  are  made 
with  nearly  identical  “gold  pan"  planchets,  unique  to  these 
two  nugget  tokens.  Each  appears  to  date  from  the  1909 
period. 

The  nuggets  adhered  to  the  Latouche  tokens  are  of  very 
special  significance.  They  come  from  Latouche  Island  in 

Prince  William 
Sound,  located 
south  west  of  Val- 
dez. The  commu- 
nity of  Latouche 
no  longer  exists, 
but  it  was  on  the 
northern  end  of 
a small  island 
(12  miles  long,  3 
miles  wide)  at  the 
western  entrance 
to  Prince  William 
Sound.  The  mines 
were  all  at  the 
northern  end  of  the 
island.  Latouche  ; 
Island  is  located 
along  the  water- 
way route  to  Valdez,  and  as  such,  was  a perfect  target  for 
prospectors  on  the  way  to  the  goldfields.  The  nineteenth 
century  mining  history  of  the  region  is  difficult  to  unravel, 
but  prospectors  logically  panned  for  gold  first,  and  after 
discovering  metals,  including  copper,  generally  looked 
upstream  for  the  lode  deposits.  This  is  how  the  Latouche 
copper  deposit  was  discovered. 


Latouche,  AK 
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Latouche  Mining  Discoveries-  Native  Alaskan  Mining 
at  Latouche 

Before  research  began  for  this  paper,  all  the 
professional  mining  and  historical  references  indicated 
the  initial  discoveries  on  Latouche  Island  were  from  1897 
with  the  advent  of,  and  contemporaneous  to  the  Klondike/ 
Alaska  gold  rush.  However,  well  known  Nevada  mining 
engineer  and  geologist  Francis  Church  Lincoln  published 
a paper  in  a relatively  new  publication  unknown  to  most 
researchers,  Economic  Geology  in  which  new  information 
was  revealed  but  was  left  out  by  subsequent  writers.1  In 
the  April,  1909  issue,  in  just  the  fourth  year  of  the  pres- 
tigious journal's  existence,  Lincoln  received  permission 
from  mining  engineers  Ricketts  and  Banks  to  publish  a 
detailed  paper  on  the  “Big  Bonanza  Copper  Mine”  on 

In  rare  and  unusual  cir- 
cumstances, native  gold 
nuggets  can  carry  enough 
silver  and  copper  that 
these  metals  become  vis- 
ible to  the  naked  eye 

(Kennecott).2  In  that  paper,  Lincoln  discussed  native  cop- 
per stone  hammers  found  at  the  base  of  the  cliff  that  held 
the  Bonanza  Mine  discovery.  The  hammers  were  notched 
for  the  addition  of  handles,  but  no  handles  were  found, 
presumably  because  wood  handles  would  completely  rot 
within  just  a few  years  in  the  harsh  Alaska  environment. 

No  other  artifacts  were  reported  from  the  site.  While  no 
attempts  at  dating  the  hammers  was  done  at  the  time,  it  is 
unknown  if  future  archaeologists  ever  were  successful  in 

1 Lincoln  is  the  author  of  Mineral  Districts  of  Nevada,  1923,  a classic 
an  important  reference  of  Nevada  mining. 

2 Economic  Geology;  v.  IV,  April  1909;  No.  3,  pp20 1-213.  The  original 
private  paper  was  written  in  1907,  but  its  publication  was  withheld 
because  of  the  Guggenheims  purchase  of  the  Bonanza  Mine.  This  is  the 

foremost  publication  today  on  Economic  Geology  topics  (ore  deposits). 
Ricketts  was  clearly  chosen  by  the  Guggenheims  and/or  J.  R Morgan 
because  of  his  extensive  experience.  He  was  perhaps  best  known  for  his 
classic  work:  Notes  on  Assaying  and  Assay  Schemes,  first  published  in 

1 876.  Ricketts  taught  at  Columbia  College  in  New  York  City,  and  thus 

had  direct  access  to  the  Guggenheims.  The  pair  had  offices  at  104  John 

Street  in  New  York  in  1903,  according  to  Trow  and  Wilson’s  Co-Part- 
nership and  Corporation  Directory  for  New  York  City  and  the  Bronx. 


dating  the  original  site.3  The  only  hint  at  all  about  early 
cultures  locally  indicates  that  a smallpox  epidemic  “swept 
through  Native  Alaska”  in  1 837,  reportedly  wiping  out 
entire  villages.4  The  fact  that  the  early  Russian  settlers  did 
not  learn  of  this  important  site  is  of  significance. 

Klondike/Alaska  Mining  Gold  Rush 

Prospecting  for  gold  and  copper  appears  to  have  begun 
with  the  Klondike/Alaska  gold  rush  in  1 897.  The  first  of 
the  copper  discoveries  appears  to  have  been  in  the  Copper 
River  area  southeast  of  Valdez,  and  east  of  Cordova  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Prince  William  Sound.  There  were  many 
earlier  formal  expeditions  and  exploration  efforts,  mostly 
looking  for  a water  passage  into  Alaska’s  interior.5  Gold 
had  also  been  discovered  much  earlier  in  Alaska,  but  the 
conditions  were  too  severe  to  spawn  a gold  rush,  and  it 
wasn’t  until  the  mid  1890’s  that  serious  amounts  of  gold 
were  mined,  creating  the  Klondike/Alaska  gold  rush.  The 
Copper  River  mines,  discovered  in  1898,  were  a major 
copper  producer  and  were  purchased  and  operated  by  the 
Kennecott  Corporation  under  control  by  the  Morgan-Gug- 
genheim  group.  The  Copper  River  Railroad  was  built  to 
access  the  copper  mines  and  coal  mines  further  into  the 
interior.6 

The  Latouche  Discovery 

The  Latouche  discoveries,  though,  were  among  the  very 
first.  Mining  claims  were  staked  at  the  Bonanza  mine  on 
July  7,  1 897  by  Andrew  K.  Beatson,  M.  D.  Gladhaugh,  W. 

3 This  is  highly  unlikely,  since  the  Bonanza  was  one  of  the  top  two 
copper  producing  mines  in  all  of  Alaska.  Any  ground  around  a major 
mine  would  have  been  permanently  altered  within  the  first  decade  of 
production. 

4 Lethcoe,  Jim  and  Nancy;  A History  of  Prince  William  Sound,  Alaska, 
2001;  Page  41. 

5 The  early  expeditions  are  well  described  in  Lethcoe,  Jim  and  Nancy; 
Valdez  Gold  Rush  Trails  of  1898-1899;  1996 

6 The  mining  and  geology  of  Latouche  and  Ellamar  has  been  progres- 
sively described  and  discussed  by  Bertrand  Johnson  et  al  for  the  US 
geologic  Survey  in  the  following  Bulletins,  all  of  which  were  consulted 
for  this  paper:  B542D  Capps,  S.R.,  and  Johnson,  B.,  Mineral  Depos- 
its of  the  Ellamar  District,  1913;  B605  Capps  and  Johnson,  Ellamar 
District...,  1915;  B622E  Johnson,  B„  Mining  on  Prince  William  Sound, 
pp  1 3 1 -9,  1915  and  Johnson,  B„  Gold  and  Copper  Deposits  of  Valdez, 
pp  1 40- 188,  1915;  B642D  Johnson,  B.,  Mining  on  Prince  William 
Sound,  pp  137- 1 45,  1916;  B662C  Johnson,  B.,  Mining  on  Prince  Wil- 
liam Sound,  pp  137- 145,  1918;  and  Johnson,  B.,  Copper  Deposits  of 
Latouche...,  pp  193-220,  1918 
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Ripstein,  W.  B.  Heidom,  P.  Jackson  and  W.  B.  Hunt. 

The  men  had  been  led  to  the  site  by  local  native  Alaskans 
who  had  used  chalcocite  and  chalcopyrite  from  the  copper 
deposits  to  make  black  paint  which  they  used  to  paint  their 
canoe  paddles  black.  Gladhaugh  was  particularly  keen  to 
find  the  spot  since  he  had  discovered  the  Gladhaugh  mine 
at  Ellamar  earlier  that  year.  The  Gladhaugh  mine  went  on 
to  become  another  of  the  very  important  copper  produc- 
ing mines  in  Alaska.7  Mining  claims  locating  gold,  silver 
and  copper  soon  followed  the  Beatson  et  al  discoveries. 

The  Bonanza-Beatson  mine  carried  primary  and  secondary 
ores  of  copper.  Chalcopyrite  and  associated  sulfide  miner- 
als such  as  galena  carried  gold  and  silver  respectively,  and 
were  the  source  of  minor  gold/silver/copper  placer  deposits 
on  Latouche  Island.  Once  the  metal  placers  were  located 
(discovered),  lode  discoveries  followed.  All  three  met- 
als were  actively  prospected  and  mined  over  the  first  two 
decades  of  the  twentieth  century  on  Latouche  Island. 

The  Bonanza  (later  renamed  Beatson  about  1910)  cop- 
per mine  was  located  near  the  northwest  end  of  the  island 
and  began  operating  regularly  in  1904,  though  their  first 
shipment  was  in  November,  1899.  By  1906  they  were 
shipping  up  to  1000  tons  a month  to  a smelter  in  Tacoma.8 
The  ores  were  special  for  this  part  of  the  world,  and  in  this 
respect,  make  the  tokens  extra  special,  because  they  carry 
the  uniqueness  of  the  ore  deposits  of  the  island  - original 
native  copper  in  nugget  form,  with  gold  and  silver  added 
to  represent  the  other  two  metals  found  on  the  island. 


result  of  contact  type  ore  deposits  between  greenstone  and 
graywackes,  interlayered  with  shale  and  limestone.  These 
contact  zones  were  filled  with  quartz,  carrying  chalcopy- 
rite, pyrrhotite  and  pyrite,  with  occasional  reported  galena. 
The  early  geologic  reports  published  by  the  USGS  all 
show  the  strong  presence  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  ores. 
Weed  (The  Copper  Mines  of  the  World,  1907)  reported  8% 
copper  and  one  ounce  per  ton  silver  in  1907  at  the  Bonan- 
za, and  the  presence  of  galena  at  other  mines  and  prospects 
nearby. 

Chalcopyrite  is  a major  ore  of  copper.  It  carries  gold  and 
silver  in  varying  amounts,  along  with  other  metals  oc- 
casionally. In  rare  and  unusual  circumstances,  native  gold 
nuggets  can  carry  enough  silver  and  copper  that  these 
metals  become  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  One  form  of  this 
is  also  known  as  electrum.  This  is  a form  of  natural  parting 
of  the  metals,  and  can  often  be  seen  in  ingots,  particularly 
silver  ingots,  where  gold  can  be  naturally  parted  when  it  is 
in  high  concentration. 

The  nuggets  of  the  streams  coming  from  the  ore  sources  on 
Latouche  Island  were  probably  all  mined  early  in  the  local 
mining  history.  That  placer  mining  undoubtedly  gave  way 
to  the  mining  of  the  chalcopyrite  deposits,  which  became 
more  successful  through  time.  The  known  fact  that  they 
carried  copper,  gold  and  silver  is  significant,  as  the  nuggets 
on  the  Latouche  tokens  all  appear  to  have  the  three  metals 
represented.  This  renders  them  unique. 

The  Bonanza  Mine 

The  Bonanza  Mine  was  originally  staked  July  7,  1897 


Latouche,  AK 

Latouche  Ore  Deposits  by  A.  K.  Beatson  et  al  as  discussed  earlier.  It  was  later 

The  placer  gold  mines  and  prospects  of  Latouche  were  the  renamed  in  his  honor.  The  Bonanza  was  so  rich  that  it 


7 Lincoln;  The  Big  Bonanza  Copper  Mine,  Latouche  Island,  Alaska,  in 
Economic  Geology,  volume  IV,  No.  3,  April  1909,  p204.  See  also:  John- 
son, Bertrand;  Mining  on  Prince  William  Sound  in  Mineral  Resources 
of  Alaska,  USGS  Bulletin  662C,  1917,  pp  185-6 

8 Weed;  Principal  Copper  Mines  of  the  World,  1907,  pp257-8.  Also 
Brooks  ctal;  Mineral  Resources  of  Alaska,  1914,  pp  132-3. 


came  to  the  attention  of  the  Morgan-Guggenheim  group  (J. 
R Morgan  and  Meyer  Guggenheim  and  sons),  who  con- 
trolled the  Copper  River  copper  mines.  Beatson  reportedly 
sold  control  of  the  mine  to  “a  New  York  capitalist”  in  the 
spring  of  1900.  This  was  probably  in  the  form  of  a lease- 
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option  to  the  Guggenheims,  J.  P.  Morgan,  or  their  agent.9 
The  reported  address  for  the  managing  company  was  1 0 
Wall  Street  in  New  York,  a building  full  of  lawyers  located 
in  the  heart  of  America’s  financial  district.  By  1902  the 
owners  had  incorporated  the  Latouche  Mining  Company 
in  New  Jersey  as  a privately  held  financial  vehicle  (closed 
corporation)  for  the  Bonanza  Mine,  and  retained  Beatson 
as  the  manager.10  Beatson  continued  to  manage  the  prop- 
erty through  at  least  1 907,  and  that  year  the  Guggenheims 
considered  outright  purchase  of  the  property  by  conversion 
of  the  purchase  option.  In  so  doing,  they  hired  Ricketts  and 
Banks  for  the  property  appraisal,  which  probably  came 
out  very  positively,  because  the  Guggenheims  then  spent 
the  next  two  years  perfecting  the  purchase  agreement  and 
corporate  structure  before  reporting  anything  to  the  world. 
It  was  reported  in  1908  in  the  Copper  Handbook,  the 
quintessential  mining  stock  market  guide  published  an- 
nually, that  the  letters  from  the  Handbook  requesting 
current  information  from  the  Latouche  Mining  Company 
were  “returned  unclaimed”  from  the  Latouche  Mining 
Company’s  Wall  Street  office.  This  would  usually  cause 
serious  concern,  but  Stevens  had  reported  earlier  in  1903 
that  “Beatson’s  reputation  in  Alaska  is  that  of  an  honest 
man.”"  Nonetheless,  it  would  have  been  of  concern  to  any 
investor  in  copper  mines.  1907-1908  marked  a period  of 
national  financial  panic  brought  about  by  unsound  min- 
ing promotion  that  affected  all  mining  companies.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  Guggenheims  were  keeping  “quiet” 
while  their  purchase  was  being  perfected  (completed.)12  In 

9 Lease-option  agreements  are  the  normal  means  of  controlling  mining 

properties.  Beatson  would  have  remained  owner,  received  royalty  pay- 
ments, and  the  property  managed  by  a manager  of  the  Guggenheim’s 
choice,  which  was  Beatson.  The  1897  sale  to  a “New  York  capitalist” 
was  reported  by  Lincoln.  It  was  clearly  inside  knowledge,  hence  the 
supposition  of  the  Morgan-Guggenheim  interests.  The  “capitalist”  could 
have  been  J.  P.  Morgan,  Meyer  Guggenheim  or  their  partner  W.  Vander- 
bilt. A lawyer  probably  represented  the  individual  or  group,  keeping  the 
identity  of  the  “money”  a secret. 

10  Stevens  (The  Copper  Handbook,  1908,  p870)  reported  on  the 
Latouche  Mining  Company,  but  was  unable  to  find  out  who  the  princi- 
pals were. 

1 1 Stevens,  The  Copper  Handbook,  1903.  There  are  no  earlier  reports 
of  the  Latouche  Mining  Company,  Beatson  MC  or  Bonanza  MC  in  the 
1900-1902  volumes. 

12  Much  has  been  written  on  the  financial  panic  of  1907-1908.  Some  of 
the  best  reading  can  be  found  in  George  Graham  Rice’s  My  Adventures 
With  Your  Money  ( 1 986).  Rice  was  an  infamous  mining  promoter  who 
was  convicted  of  fraud. 


1910,  Stevens  reported  that  the  Latouche  Mining  Company 
“once  held  the  Beatson  Bonanza  mine  but  lost  same.”  This 
was  completely  incorrect,  and  the  Guggenheims  and  Ken 
necott  remained  publicly  quiet  while  continuing  produc- 
tion.13 Instead,  what  really  happened  was  the  formation 
of  a new  privately  held  corporation,  the  Beatson  Copper 
Company.  Under  Stevens’  writeup,  he  described  the  mine 
as  held  “through  stock  ownership  by  the  Guggenheim 
interests.”  The  president  was  Stephen  Birch,  also  the  Gen- 
eral Manager  for  Kennecott’s  Alaska  properties  at  Copper 
River.  Thus  the  Beatson  Copper  Company  was  a privately 
held  corporation  managed  by  Kennecott  and  owned  by  the 
Guggenheims.  This  was  a perfect  start  for  a major  copper 
mine.14  It  was  also  the  beginning  of  a vision  of  the  Gug- 
genheims to  control  mining  in  Alaska.  In  a biography  of 
the  Guggenheims,  author  Edwin  Hoyt  Jr.  put  it  succinctly: 

In  1906  when  (mining  engineer)  John  Hays  Hammond 
had  gone  to  the  Yukon  with  Daniel  (Guggenheim)  to  look  over 
the  properties,  they  began  to  think  in  terms  of  Alaska  and  its 
potential...  The  lure  was  first  copper.  Then  it  became  All  Alaska... 
Daniel  s dream  of  1906  then  led  to  what  the  wags  and  cynics  of 
Wall  Street  called  ‘the  Second  Purchase  of  Alaska. ' 15 

The  Guggenheim  group  controlled  the  smelters  in  Wash- 
ington where  the  Alaska  copper  was  received,  and  later  in 
Alaska.  The  Tacoma  smelter16  was  managed  by  ASARCO, 
another  of  the  Guggenheim  companies.  The  Mining  and 
Engineering  Journal  regularly  reported  on  copper  ship- 
ments from  Latouche  to  the  Tacoma  smelter.  The  Morgan- 
Guggenheim  Group  also  controlled  the  massive  copper 
deposits  at  Bingham,  Utah,  but  control  of  these  two  states’ 
copper  production  in  1908  was  trifling  compared  to  the 
massive  production  of  copper  in  Arizona,  Montana  and 
Michigan,  each  of  which  was  more  than  three  times  the 
then  Alaska  and  Utah  production  combined.  This  quickly 
changed  though.  By  1915  copper  production  in  Alaska 


13  Stevens;  The  Copper  Handbook,  Volume  X,  1911,  page  1063.  Mean- 
while, when  Stevens  reported  on  the  Kennecott  Copper  Company  in  the 
same  volume,  he  reported  on  a completely  different  mine  with  the  same 
name  Bonanza,  which  was  one  of  the  Copper  River  mines.  This  would 

have  made  it  confusing  to  anyone. 

1 4 See  Stevens,  Volume  X,  1911,  p403-404. 

15  Hoyt,  Jr.;  The  Guggenheims  and  the  American  Dream;  1967;  pi 94, 
195 

16  E & MJ;  April  21,  1906,  p 758  and  others,  especially  after  1909.  See 
also  the  papers  of  B.  Johnson  as  they  appear  in  Brooks  et  al’s  Mineral 
Resources  of  Alaska  USGS  Bulletins  described  in  footnote  6. 
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and  Utah  combined  were  at  a level  a little  above  all  of 
Montana’s  production.'7  During  its  lifetime,  the  Bonanza 
produced  a reported  182  million  pounds  of  copper,  1 .5 
million  ounces  of  silver  and  484  ounces  of  gold.18  The 
Guggenheim’s  gamble  paid  off. 

The  mine  was  in  full  swing  when  WWI  began,  which 
caused  a huge  increase  in  demand  for  copper.  Its  produc- 
tion peaked  around  1917.  That  year  there  was  a major 
labor  strike  at  the  mine,  though  it  was  resolved  quickly. 
During  this  time  there  were  about  300  people  working  at 
the  Beatson  (Bonanza),  and  most  of  the  population  of  the 
island,  which  reportedly  was  around  4,000,  were  living 
near  the  mine. 

The  rich  copper  ores  from  the  Beatson  (Bonanza)  caused 
significant  prospecting  on  the  island,  and  resulted  in  many 
discoveries.  By  1911  there  were  more  than  a dozen  mines 
in  production,  though  the  Beatson  remained  the  largest 
producer.  Many  of  the  lesser  producing  copper  mines  in 
Alaska  closed  shortly  after  the  war  ended  when  the  price 
of  copper  dropped.  The  Beatson  remained  competitive, 
however,  because  of  the  installation  of  a floatation  mill  in 
1916.  The  Beatson  remained  in  production  into  the  mid 
1930’s,  though  it  was  the  lone  “important”  producing  mine 
on  Latouche  after  about  1920. 19 

Charles  Sealey,  Alaska  Miner  and  Businessman 

Charles  E.  Sealey  was  bom  in  January  1866  in  Canada  to 
parents  bom  in  New  York.20  They  may  have  been  timber- 
men  in  Ontario.  Sealey  joined  the  Klondike  gold  rush  in 
1897.  His  name  does  not  appear  in  the  1900  census,  typical 
of  many  of  the  miners  in  the  Alaska-Klondike  gold  regions 
for  the  period.  By  1 909  Sealey  had  moved  to  Valdez,  and 
called  himself  a “copper  miner”,  according  to  census  and 

directory  records.  In  1910  he  was  43  years  of  age  and  still 

17  Ingalls,  W.  editor;  The  Mineral  Industry;  Copper,  Volume  XVII, 
1909,  pi 83.  Also  Roush,  G.  editor;  The  Mineral  Industry;  Copper; 
Volume  XXIV,  1916;  pi 29, 

1 8 Lethcoe;  History  of  Prince  William  Sound;  200 1 . p98. 

19  Brooks  et  al,  Mineral  Resources  of  Alaska,  USGS  Bulletin  739,  p24. 

20  The  Sealey  surname  appears  to  be  a variation  of  Seeley.  It  is  a fairly 
common  surname  of  United  Kingdom  heritage.  There  were  at  least  a 
dozen  Charles  Sealcys  in  the  United  States  in  the  1900-1920  period,  but 
this  man  stands  alone  from  the  rest  with  his  birth  year  of  1 866  and  ar- 
rival in  Alaska  in  1 897  as  evidenced  from  his  1910  census  records. 

Information  gleaned  from  Ancestry.com,  which  provides  news  articles 
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single  and  unmarried.  Sealey  is  not  separately  listed  in  the 
1910  Bradstreet.  Such  a listing  is  significant,  because  it 
tells  the  reader  that  Sealey  may  have  come  to  Valdez  from 
Latouche,  which  was  an  important  nearby  copper  district. 
By  1915  in  Valdez,  Sealey  owned  the  Pinzon  Cigar  Com- 
pany (sometimes  called  the  Pinzon  Liquor  Company)  and 
was  president  of  the  Sealey-Davis  Mining  Co.  as  shown  in 
the  1915-16  Polk  Alaska  Directory.  While  this  sounds  im- 
pressive, it  really  is  not.  The  Sealey-Davis  MC  is  not  listed 
in  any  of  Weed’s  Mines  Handbooks  and  a separate  publica- 
tion, Obsolete  Securities,  for  the  period  1915-1920  as  an 
active  mining  company  or  as  an  obsolete  mining  company. 
Further,  he  is  not  listed  as  a director,  president,  manager 
or  superintendant  of  any  mine.  The  conclusion  from  this  is 
obvious:  that  Sealey  had  a prospect  and  the  beginnings  of  a 
“mining  company”,  but  it  never  got  off  the  ground  past  the 
prospect  stage. 

The  Pinzon  Cigar  and/or  Liquor  Company  was  a business 
jointly  owned  by  Richard  J.  Gelineau  and  Sealey.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a normal  western  saloon,  selling  liquor 
and  cigars  with  a good  stock  of  billiard  tables  for  play. 
Gelineau  was  about  the  same  age  as  Sealey,  divorced,  and 
was  an  old  hand  at  businesses  in  Valdez.  He  was  there  run- 
ning a restaurant  at  least  as  early  as  March,  1 901  known 
as  “Dick’s  Grill  Room.”21  Gelinaeu  was  also  absent  from 
Valdez  in  1908-9,  according  to  local  directories.  There  is 
a chance  he  was  prospecting,  perhaps  gaining  a friendship 
with  Sealey  in  the  Latouche  region.  Once  there,  the  pair 
probably  met  Beatson,  and  possibly  bought  supplies  from 
him  at  his  Latouche  general  store. 

Look  for  this  story  s final  installment  in  the  Summer  2009 
edition  of  the  Brasher  Bulletin. 


2 1  Information  gleaned  from  Anccstiy.com,  which  provides  news 
articles  on  specific  individuals. 
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150th  COLORADO  GOLD  RUSH  CELEBRATION 

The  “ 59 er ’s  ” Exploits  To  Be  Celebrated  During  2009 


By  Charlie  Black,  S.P.P.N.  Life  Member 

hroughout  the  Year  2009  the  State  of  Colorado  and 
many  of  its  communities  will  celebrate  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  “official”  discovery  of  gold  in  the 
“Centennial  State”  [Colorado  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in 
1876],  The  discovery  of  gold  in  1859  sparked  a flurry  of 


Idaho  Springs  1861 

migration  and  mining  activity  involving  the  59er’s  as  they 
migrated  from  California  and  other  states  and  territories  to 
the  “Pikes  Peak”  gold  region  “seeking  the  Elephant”. 

In  late  1858,  George  Andrew  Jackson,  a twenty-four-year- 
old  from  Glasgow,  Missouri,  and  some  companions  headed 
west  from  present-day  Golden,  Colorado  on  a hunting 
trip  to  present-day  Clear  Creek  County.  His  companions, 
however,  soon  turned  back  but  Jackson  stayed  in  the  area 
that  is  approximately  forty-five  miles  west  of  present-day 
Denver  to  explore  it. 

On  January  7,  1859,  which  was  a clear  but  cold  day  per 
Jackson’s  original  diary,  Jackson  was  camped  with  his 
faithful  dogs,  Drum  and  Kit,  at  the  confluence  of  what  is 
now  Chicago  Creek  and  Clear  Creek  in  present-day  Idaho 


Springs,  Colorado. 

After  building  a fire, 

Jackson  removed  the 
fire  embers  and  dug 
a rim  on  bed  rock  at 
the  edge  of  one  of 
the  creeks.  Jackson 
then  panned  out  eight 
treaty  (drinking)  cups 
but  they  contained 
nothing  but  fine  gold. 

However,  in  the  ninth 
treaty  cup  there  was  one  nugget  of  coarse  gold.  Jackson’s 
gold  yield  on  January  7th  and  8th,  1 859,  was  approximate- 
ly nine  dollars.  This  “discovery”  was  significantly  better 
than  his  unsuccessful  mining  experience  in  the  California 
gold  fields  eight  to  nine  years  earlier. 

Jackson  physically  marked  his  “discovery”  and  headed 
back  to  the  Golden  area  on  January  9,  1859.  For  the  next 
three  months  Jackson  transported  mail  from  Fort  Laramie, 
Wyoming  Territory,  to  Kansas  Territory  at  the  rate  of  one 
dollar  a letter  and  fifty  cents  a newspaper  (also  twenty 
cents  a newspaper  if  it  was  not  over  one-month  old). 

On  April  17,  1859,  Jackson  left  his  camp  in  Golden  ac- 
companied by  twenty-two  men  with  teams,  wagons,  sup- 
plies, and  tools.  About  the  first  of  May,  after  a long  and 
very  difficult  journey,  Jackson  and  his  entourage  reached 
the  “discovery”  spot  in  Idaho  Springs.  Work  then  begun  in 
earnest  and  approximately  $1 ,900  in  gold  was  panned  and 
sluiced  during  the  first  seven  days.  The  “Pikes  Peak”  gold 
rush  thus  began  and  eventually  a total  of  one  million  dol- 
lars in  gold  was  extracted  from  the  Idaho  Springs  vicinity. 

On  Wednesday,  January  7,  2009,  the  first  event  of  the 
year-long  150th  Colorado  Gold  Rush  Celebration  was  ap- 
propriately staged  in  Idaho  Springs  where  the  “Colorado 
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Gold  Rush  Began".  The  celebration  commenced  at  the 
Jackson  Monument  which  was  erected  in  1903  and  fea- 
tured “mining  royalty”  (a  mountain  man  with  his  donkey, 
two  dogs,  and  a gold  pan),  the  First  Colorado  Independent 
Battery  Honor  Guard  and  their  Civil  War  cannon,  and  a 
traditional  miner's  meal  of  sow-belly  and  beans  at  the  local 
Elks  Club.  The  second  event  of  the  150th  Colorado  Gold 
Rush  Celebration  was  held  on  Saturday,  January  10,  2009, 
at  Idaho  Spring’s  Heritage  Museum  where  new  exhibits, 
including  George  Andrew  Jackson’s  original  diary,  were 
unveiled  followed  by  “gold”  fireworks  fired  from  the  local 
Argo  Mill. 


Other  Clear  Creek  County  towns  which  will  participate  in 
Colorado  Gold  Rush  Celebrations  throughout  2009  include 
Dumont,  Empire,  Georgetown,  and  Silver  Plume.  These 
four  mining  towns  predominately  involved  silver  mining 
activities. 
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PIONEER  SPOTLIGHT:  DAME  SHIRLEY 

The  SHIRLEY  LETTERS  from  CALIFORNIA  Mines  in  1851-52 


Submitted  By  Lena  DeMarco 


PARTI 

BEING  a PAPER  prepared 
by  MRS.  MARY  VIOLA 
TINGLEY  LAWRENCE 
to  be  read  before  a SAN 
FRANCISCO  literary 
society  on  MRS.  LOUISE 
AMELIA  KNAPP  SMITH 
CLAPPE  (DAME  SHIR- 
LEY) 

THE  SHIRLEY  LETTERS,  written  in  the  pioneer  days  of 
1 85 1 and  1 852,  were  hailed  throughout  the  country  as  the 
first-bom  of  California  literature.  Mrs.  Clappe,  their  au- 
thor, was  the  one  woman  who  depicted  that  era  of  romantic  life, 
dipping  her  pen  into  a rich  personal  experience,  and  writing  with 
a clarity  and  beauty  bom  of  an  alert  comprehensive  mind  and  a 
rare  sense  of  refinement  and  character. 

The  Letters  had  been  written  to  a loved  sister  in  the  East,  but 
Ferdinand  C.  Ewer,  a litterateur  of  San  Francisco,  a close  friend, 
fell  upon  them  by  chance,  and,  realizing  their  historic  value, 
urged  that  they  be  published  in  the  Pioneer,  of  which  he  was  edi- 
tor. These  Shirley  Letters,  thus  published,  brought  the  new  West 
to  the  wondering  East,  and  showed  to  those  who  had  not  made 
the  venture,  the  courage,  the  fervor,  the  beauty,  the  great-heart- 
edness, that  made  up  life  in  the  new  El  Dorado.  Shirley’s  sym- 
pathetic interpretation  of  their  tumultuous  experience  cheered 
the  Argonauts  by  throwing  before  their  eyes  the  drama  in  which 
they  were  unconsciously  the  swash-buckling,  the  tragic,  or  the 
romantic  actors,  and  helped  to  crystallize  the  growing  love  for 
the  new  land,  which  love  turned  fortune  and  adventure  seekers 
into  home-makers  and  empire-builders. 

This  quickly  recognized  author  became  the  leader  of  the  first 
salon  the  Golden  West  ever  knew,  and  one  of  the  foremost 
influences  in  California’s  social  and  intellectual  life,  by  force 
of  a high  intelligenge  and  a heart  and  soul  that  were  a noble 
woman’s. 


Louise  Amelia  Knapp  Smith  Clappe  came  to  light  in  Elizabeth, 
New  Jersey,  in  1819.  Her  father,  Moses  Smith,  was  a man  of 
high  scholarly  attainment,  and  by  her  mother,  Lois  Lee,  she 
could  claim  an  equally  gifted  ancestry,  and  a close  kinship  with 
Julia  Ward  Howe.  As  a young  girl,  together  with  several  brothers 
and  sisters,  she  was  left  parentless,  but  there  was  a comfortable 
estate,  and  a faithful  guardian,  the  Hon.  Osman  Baker,  a Mem- 
ber of  Congress  I believe,  who  saw  to  it  that  they  received  the 
very  best  mental  and  physical  training.  Shirley  was  educated  at 
Amherst  and  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  and  at  Amherst  was 
the  family  home. 

At  that  day  the  epistolary  art  was  a finished  accomplishment,  and 
in  childhood  she  evidenced  a ready  use  of  the  quill  pen.  Later 
on,  she  maintained  correspondence  with  brilliant  minds,  who 
challenged  her  to  her  best.  At  the  same  time  she  was  pursuing 
her  English  studies,  to  which  were  added  French,  German,  and 
Italian.  She  had  but  little  time  for  the  trivial  social  amenities,  but 
her  frequent  missives  from  her  relatives,  the  Lees  and  Wards  of 
New  York  City  and  Boston,  and  her  enjoyable  visits  to  their  gay 
homes,  broke  the  strain  of  mental  grind,  and  kept  her  in  touch 
with  the  fashionable  world.  Her  communications  in  the  forties 
disclose  a relation  to  men  and  women  of  culture,  whose  letters 
are  colorful  of  people,  places,  and  events,  and  through  them  we 
reach  an  intimate  inside  of  her  own  self.  Those  faded,  musty- 
smelling  epistles,  with  pressed  flowers,  from  an  old  attic,  reveal 
a rich  kind  of  distinct  and  charming  personalities. 

Shirley,  small,  fair,  and  golden-haired,  was  not  physically  strong, 
and  her  careful  guardian  often  ordered  a change  of  climate. 
Sometimes  she  sojourned  in  the  South.  In  her  migrations  she 
might  employ  a carriage,  or  venture  on  a canal-boat,  but  usually 
the  stage-coach  carried  her.  It  was  on  one  of  those  bits  of  travel  ' 
that  she  met  Mr.  A.  H.  Everett  of  Massachusetts,  a brother  of  Ed- 
ward Everett,  a noted  author,  and  popular  throughout  the  country 
as  a lecturer.  He  had  been  charge  d’affaires  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  minister  to  Spain.  An  intimate  relationship,  chiefly  by  corre- 
spondence, was  established  between  this  gifted  girl  and  this  bril- 
liant gentleman.  His  long  letters  from  Louisiana  sometimes  were 
written  wholly  in  French.  From  Washington,  D.C.,  he  writes 
that  the  mission  of  United  States  minister  to  a foreign  court  has 
been  offered  him,  but  it  fails  to  tempt  him  away  from  his  life  of 
letters.  However,  later  on,  it  comes  about  that  he  accepts  the  niis- 
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sion  of  United  States  commissioner  to  the  more  alluring  China, 
and  his  long  letters  to  her  from  there,  as  they  had  been  from 
other  foreign  lands,  were  most  entertaining.  This  rare  man  grows 
to  be  very  fond  of  his  young  and  brilliant  correspondent,  and 
signs  himself,  "Yours  faithfully  and  affectionately.”  But  he  was 
well  on  in  years,  and  she  looks  upon  him  more  as  a father  than 
as  a suitor,  and  he  so  understands  it.  He  commits  himself  enough 
to  say  how  much  it  would  be 
to  him  to  have  her  near  him 
as  an  attachee,  and  when  she 
hints  of  her  engagement  to  a 
young  physician,  he  jealously 
begs  to  know  every  detail 
concerning  the  happy  man. 

Shirley  married  Dr.  Fayette 
Clappe.  and  in  1849,  with 
the  spirit  of  romance  and  the 
fire  of  enthusiasm,  the  joyful 
young  Argonauts  set  sail  for 
California  in  the  good  ship 
Manilla. 

They  found  the  primitive  San 
Francisco  enthralling,  but  a 
fire  swept  away  the  new  city, 
and  tent-life  was  accepted  as 
one  of  many  picturesque  ex- 
periences. Soon,  however,  the 
Doctor’s  shingle  was  again 
hung  out. 

Quickly  buildings  went  up, 
and  the  little  lady  with  golden 
curls  to  her  waist  went  about, 

jostling  the  motley  crow  d of  

people,  and  finding  concern  in 

the  active  city  front,  in  the  gaudy  shops,  and  in  the  open  faro- 
banks  with  their  exposed  piles  of  nuggets  and  bags  of  gold-dust 
freshly  dug  from  the  earth. 

There  was  the  ever-beckoning  to  the  hills  of  treasure,  with  their 
extravagant  stories  of  adventure,  but  the  professional  man  was 
anchored  in  the  more  prosy  city,  and  buckled  down  to  a com- 
monplace existence.  The  exhilarating  ozone  from  the  ocean,  the 
wind  blowing  over  the  vast  area  of  sand,  the  red-flannel-shirted 
miner  recklessly  dumping  out  sacks  of  gold-dust  with  which  to 
pay  his  board-bill  or  to  buy  a pair  of  boots,  with  maybe  a nugget 
for  Dr.  Clappe  when  he  eased  a trivial  pain,  —all  these  thrills 
were  calls  to  the  gold-filled  Mother  Earth.  Finally,  Dr.  Clappe’s 
ill-health  drove  him  to  the  Feather  River,  —a  high  altitude,  fifty 
miles  from  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  the  highest 
point  of  gold-diggings.  There  he  soon  recovered,  and  to  her  joy 
he  wrote  his  wife  to  join  him.  And  she  had  varying  experiences 
in  transit  to  the  prospective  home,  which  was  at  Rich  Bar,  —rich 
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indeed,  where  a miner  unearthed  thirty-three  pounds  of  gold  in 
eight  days,  and  others  panned  out  fifteen  hundred  dollars  in  one 

wash  of  dirt. 

The  sojourn  at  the  gold-camp  in  the  summers  and  winters  of 
1 85 1 and  1 852,  with  its  tremendous  and  varied  incidents  and 
experiences,  was  a compelling  call  to  Shirley’s  facile  pen.  Here 
was  her  mine.  Out  of  her  brain,  out  of  her  soul,  out  of  her  heart 

of  gold,  out  of  her  wealth  of  under- 
standing of  and  love  for  her  fellow- 
men,  gratefully  sprang  those  SHIR- 
LEY LETTERS  that  have  enriched 
the  field  of  letters,  and,  reaching 
beyond  the  grasp  of  worldly  gain, 
have  set  her  enduringly  in  the  hearts 
of  mankind. 

Who  can  tell  how  far-reaching  and 
inspiring  were  those  illuminating 
pages,  those  vividly  depicted  scenes 
enacted  on  the  crowded  stages  of 
the  golden-lined  bars  of  the  famous 
Feather  River!  Bret  Harte  reads  her 
graphic  and  pathetic  account  of  the 
fallen  woman  and  the  desperate  men 
being  driven  out  of  camp,  and  lo! 
we  have  the  gripping  tale  of  The 
Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat;  and  from 
another  of  her  recitals  came  the 
inspiration  that  set  him  to  work  on 
that  entertaining  story,  The  Luck  of 
Roaring  Camp.  And  her  incidental 
mention  of  the  pet  frog  hopping  on 
the  bar  of  the  hotel,  in  the  midst  of  a 

group  of  onlooking  miners,  —was  it 

the  setting  for  Mark  Twain’s  Jump- 
ing Frog  of  Calaveras? 

During  their  sojourn  at  Rich  and  Indian  bars,  Shirley  and  her 
husband  became  rich  in  experience.  They  folded  their  tent  and 
left  with  depleted  purse,  but  they  had  righteously  invested  their 
God-bestowed  talents.  There  they  had  freely  given  the  best  of 
themselves;  they  were  leaving  the  imperishable  impress  of  high 
ideals. 

Upon  their  return  to  San  Francisco  the  couple  rejoined  delightful 
friends,  and  established  a home.  But  reverses  of  fortune  came, 
and  Shirley  found  it  necessary  to  put  her  accomplishments  to  the 
practical  purpose  of  gaining  a livelihood.  By  the  advice  of  her 
friend  Ferdinand  C.  Ewer  she  entered  the  San  Francisco  public 
school  department,  where  for  long  years  she  taught,  notably  in 
the  high  schools. 

Shirley  was  small  in  build,  with  a thin  face  and  a finely  shaped 
head.  Her  limbs  were  perfect  in  symmetry.  As  a girl,  doubtless 
she  had  claim  to  a delicate  beauty.  She  now  showed  the  wear  and 
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tear  of  her  mountain  experience,  coupled  with  an  accumulation 

of  heart-breaking  trouble. 
She  gave  prodigally  of 
all  her  gifts.  She  inter- 
preted life  and  its  arts  to  all 
discerning  pupils,  and  by 
the  magic  of  her  friendly 
intercourse  won  their  con- 
fidence. Quick  to  discover 
any  unusual  promise  in  a 
pupil,  she  indefatigably 
and  masterfully  stirred 
up  such  a one  to  his  or 
her  best,  sometimes  with 
remarks  of  approval,  or 
by  censuring  recreancy 
with  stinging  sarcasm, 
This  toy  book  a mere  2 . 75  by  1.5  inches  or  with  expressions  of 
was  owned  by  Dame  Shirley.  The  inside  despair  over  infirmity  of 
wrapper  of  this  devotional  is  signed  purpose.  Some  of  such 

Louise  A.  Clapp  scholars,  notably  among 

them  Charles  Warren  Stoddard,  panned  out  gold  in  the  field  of 
letters.  Many  of  her  pupils,  including  myself,  absorbed  much  of 
her  wonderful  help,  and  it  grew  into  our  subconsciousness  and 
became  a part  of  us.  She  was  the  long-time  friend  of  Bret  Harte, 
and  from  her  he  gathered  a wealth  of  knowledge  that  served  him 
well. 

When  Mr.  Ewer  was  ordained  in  Grace  Episcopal  Church,  San 
Francisco,  Shirley  became  a member  of  his  parish,  and  together 
with  his  wife  she  assisted  him  in  the  ministrations  of  good.  Then 
this  dependable  friend,  Dr.  Ewer,  was  discovered,  with  the  result 
that  he  was  called  to  a church  in  New  York  at  a salary  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  a year. 

In  addition  to  her  daily  teaching,  Shirley,  by  request,  established 
evening  classes  in  art  and  literature,  for  men  and  women,  and 
once  a week  she  held  her  salon,  drawing  the  best  minds  about 
her.  She  appreciated  the  privilege  of  having  a home  in  Mr.  John 
Swett’s  family,  because  of  its  intellectual  atmosphere.  Here 
scholarly  notabilities  from  near  and  far  were  entertained,  among 
them  Emerson,  Agassiz,  and  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

Childless,  Shirley  took  her  niece,  Genevieve  Stebbins,  and 
reared  her  from  babyhood  to  a splendid  womanhood.  She 
contributed  freely  to  entertainments  for  charity,  by  her  Shake- 
spearean readings  and  other  recitations,  and  happily  prepared 
whole  parties  for  private  theatricals.  With  such  mental  strain,  she 
kept  herself  fit  by  Saturday  outings,  in  which  were  graciously 
included  some  of  her  pupils.  At  times  we  went  across  the  bay, 
in  various  directions,  but  oftenest  we  strove  through  the  sand  to 
the  ocean  beach,  stopping  here  and  there  to  botanize,  and  gather 
the  sweet  yellow  and  purple  lupin,  and  to  rest  on  the  limbs  of  the 
scrub-oaks.  On  the  hcach  we  roasted  potatoes  and  made  coffee. 
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and  then  ate  ravenously.  A happy  gipsying  it  was,  and  she,  the 
queen,  forgot  her  cares.  Not  a pebble  at  our  feet,  nor  a floating 
seaweed,  nor  a shell,  nor  a seal  on  the  rock,  but  opened  up  an  in- 
structive talk  from  our  teacher,  or  started  Charley  Stoddard  recit- 
ing a poem,  or  set  a girl  singing.  Before  starting  homeward,  the 
whole  party,  including  Shirley,  shoes  and  stockings  off,  waded 
into  the  surf,  and  afterwards  rested  on  the  warm  beds  of  sand.  A 
fine  comradeship,  that,  and  one  that  never  died. 

Shirley,  I should  also  mention,  wrote  some  respectable  poetry. 

I have  fondly  preserved,  treasured,  and  cherished  the  original 
manuscript  of  a poem  written  by  her  at  the  time  Margaret  Fuller 
Ossoli  was  lost  by  shipwreck  in  1850.  This  poem  was  included 
in  my  collection  of  California  poetry,  but  was  not  printed  in 
Outcroppings.  I append  it  to  this  paper,  of  which  it  can  hardly  be 
considered  an  essential  part. 

I married  and  went  to  the  mines,  and  our  home  was  on  the 
Mariposa  Grant.  We  lived  on  a bed  of  gold.  Once,  upon  a visit 
to  the  city,  I found  Shirley  nervous  and  worn.  Her  vacation  was 
about  to  begin.  She  went  home  with  me,  and  stayed  in  bed  the 
first  three  days.  Then  she  was  daily  swung  in  a hammock  under 
an  oak.  Soon  we  had  horseback-rides,  and  up  the  creek  she  again 
panned  out  gold.  Later  we  set  out  in  the  stage-coach  for  the  hotel 
at  the  big  Mariposa  Grove.  Mr.  Lawrence  put  us  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Galen  Clark,  a rare  scholar,  and  the  guardian  of  the  Big  Tree 
Grove  and  of  the  Yosemite  Valley.  This  charming  man  was  much 
interested  in  Shirley.  From  the  hotel  we  took  daily  rides  with 
him  through  the  great  forest,  and  then  made  the  twenty-five- 
mile  horseback-ride  and  found  Mr.  James  M.  Hutchings,  of  the 
Illustrated  California  Magazine,  awaiting  us  at  the  entrance  to 
the  valley.  He  escorted  us  to  his  picturesque  hotel,  where  he  and 
his  interesting  wife  made  our  three  weeks’  stay  most  delightful. 
Down  in  the  meadows  we  came  upon  John  Muir  sawing  logs. 

He  dropped  his  work,  and  we  three  went  botanizing,  and  soon 
were  learning  all  about  the  valley’s  formation  as  he  entrancingly 
talked.  We  met  many  tourists  of  distinction,  and  Shirley  forgot 
that  she  ever  had  a care,  and  on  our  way  back  she  galloped  along 
recklessly. 

At  our  home  in  Mariposa  we  invited  friends  to  come  and  enjoy 
Shirley’s  Shakespearean  readings,  chiefly  comedy.  In  these  Mr. 
Lawrence  had  a happy  part. 

In  time  Shirley  went  to  New  York,  to  her  niece,  Genevieve 
Stebbins,  who  was  successful  in  a delightful  line  of  art-work. 
Before  leaving  San  Francisco,  her  faithful  pupils  and  other 
friends  gave  a musicale  and  realized  about  two  thousand  dollars, 
which  was  presented  her  as  a loving  gift.  In  the  great  metropolis 
her  genius  was  recognized  soon  after  her  arrival,  and  she  was 
importuned  to  give  lectures  on  art  and  literature.  The  Field  fam- 
ily, who  delightedly  discovered  her,  took  her  to  Europe,  where 
she  visited  all  the  art-galleries,  a treat  that  had  been  a lifelong 
heart’s  desire.  In  New  York  she  had  at  once  made  her  home  with 
Dr.  Ewer’s  widow  and  children,  but.  in  the  end.  she  went  to 
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Morristown,  New  Jersey,  where,  it  was  said,  she  again  happily 
met  and  renewed  her  friendship  with  Bret  Harte’s  accomplished 
and  delightful  wife  and  her  attractive  children,  while  Bret  Harte 
himself  was  sojourning  in  Europe,  a successful  author.  Mrs.  John 
F.  Swift,  her  long-time  appreciative  friend,  Charley  Stoddard, 
myself,  and  others,  contributed  to  her  pleasure  by  letters  till  the 
close  of  her  perfect  life  at  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  on  February 
9,  1906.  No  other  woman  has  left  a more  lasting  impress  on  the 
California  community.  But  back  to  Rich  Bar!  Back  to  the  gold- 
fields! DAME  SHIRLEY  is  abroad,  and  again  she  is  weaving  her 
wizard  spell! 


/ 


Part  ONE  of  TWO 


September  13,  1851. 

I CAN  easily  imagine,  dear 
M.,  the  look  of  large  wonder 
which  gleams  from  your 
astonished  eyes  when  they 
fall  upon  the  date  of  this 
letter.  I can  figure  to  myself 
your  whole  surprised  attitude 
as  you  exclaim,  “What,  in  the 
name  of  all  that  is  restless, 
has  sent  ‘Dame  Shirley’  to 
Rich  Bar?  How  did  such  a 
shivering,  frail,  home-lov- 
ing little  thistle  ever  float 
safely  to  that  far-away  spot, 
and  take  root  so  kindly,  as  it 
evidently  has,  in  that  barbarous 
soil?  Where,  in  this  living,  breathing  world  of  ours,  lieth  that 
same  Rich  Bar,  which,  sooth  to  say,  hath  a most  taking  name? 
And.  for  pity’s  sake,  how  does  the  poor  little  fool  expect  to 
amuse  herself  there?” 

Patience,  sister  of  mine.  Your  curiosity  is  truly  laudable,  and  1 
trust  that  before  you  read  the  postscript  of  this  epistle  it  will  be 
fully  and  completely  relieved.  And,  first,  I will  merely  observe 
en  passant,  reserving  a full  description  of  its  discovery  for  a 
future  letter,  that  said  Bar  forms  a part  of  a mining  settlement 
situated  on  the  East  Branch  of  the  North  Fork  of  Feather  River, 
“away  off  up  in  the  mountains,”  as  our  “little  Faresoul”  would 
say,  at  almost  the  highest  point  where,  as  yet,  gold  has  been 
discovered,  and  indeed  within  fifty  miles  of  the  summit  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  itself.  So  much,  at  present,  for  our  local,  while 
I proceed  to  tell  you  of  the  propitious— or  unpropitious,  as  the 


result  will  prove— winds  which  blew  us  hitherward. 

You  already  know  that  F.,  after  suffering  for  an  entire  year  with 
fever  and  ague,  and  bilious,  remittent,  and  intermittent  fevers, 
—this  delightful  list  varied  by  an  occasional  attack  of  jaundice, 
—was  advised,  as  a dernier  ressort,  to  go  into  the  mountains.  A 
friend,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  place,  suggested  Rich 
Bar  as  the  terminus  of  his  health-seeking  journey,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  extreme  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  but  because 
there  were  more  than  a thousand  people  there  already,  and  but 
one  physician,  and  as  his  strength  increased,  he  might  find  in  that 
vicinity  a favorable  opening  for  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
which,  as  the  health  of  his  purse  was  almost  as  feeble  as  that  of 
his  body,  was  not  a bad  idea. 

F.  was  just  recovering  from  a brain-fever  when  he  concluded  to 

go  to  the  mines;  but,  in  spite 
of  his  excessive  debility, 
which  rendered  him  liable  to 
chills  at  any  hour  of  the  day 
or  night,  he  started  on  the 
seventh  day  of  June— mounted 
on  a mule,  and  accompanied 
by  a jackass  to  carry  his  bag- 
gage. and  a friend  who  kindly 
volunteered  to  assist  him  in 
spending  his  money— for  this 
wildly  beautiful  spot.  F.  was 
compelled  by  sickness  to  stop 
several  days  on  the  road.  He 
suffered  intensely,  the  trail  for 
many  miles  being  covered  to 
the  depth  of  twelve  feet  with 
snow,  although  it  was  almost 
midsummer  when  he  passed 

Marywille  over  d-  He  arrived  at  Rich 

Bar  the  latter  part  of  June,  and  found  the  revivifying  effect  of  its 
bracing  atmosphere  far  surpassing  his  most  sanguine  hopes.  He 
soon  built  himself  an  office,  which  was  a perfect  marvel  to  the 
miners,  from  its  superior  elegance.  It  is  the  only  one  on  the  Bar. 
and  I intend  to  visit  it  in  a day  or  two,  when  I will  give  you  a de- 
scription of  its  architectural  splendors.  It  will  perhaps  enlighten 
you  as  to  one  peculiarity  of  a newly  discovered  mining  district, 
when  I inform  you  that  although  there  were  but  two  or  three  phy- 
sicians at  Rich  Bar  when  my  husband  arrived,  in  less  than  three 
weeks  there  were  twenty-nine  who  had  chosen  this  place  for  the 
express  purpose  of  practicing  their  profession. 

Finding  his  health  so  almost  miraculously  improved,  F.  con- 
cluded, should  I approve  the  plan,  to  spend  the  winter  in  the 
mountains.  I had  teased  him  to  let  me  accompany  him  when  he 
left  in  June,  but  he  had  at  that,  time  refused,  not  daring  to  subject 
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Brand  New  OnLine  Token  Catalogs  ~ Our  massive  Pioneer  Minor 
Coinage  project  is  now  underway  and  many  incredible,  rare  tokens  will 
be  added  to  our  online  catalog  each  week!  Tokens  sales  are  taking  off  so 
be  sure  to  check  for  new  listings  regularly.  Pieces  this  rare  and  in  this 
condition  don’t  last  long. 
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COMING  SOON! 
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Rare  & Collectible  Pioneer  Minor  Coinage  ~ 

This  catalog  features  some  of  the  most  sought  after  PMC  (Pioneer 
Minor  Coinage)  including  some  of  the  finest  collections  ever  compiled, 
such  as  the  Comstock  Collection  with  more  than  75  pieces  from 
Virginia  City,  Gold  Hill,  Silver  City  and  Jumbo,  the  Carson  City 
Collection  containing  more  than  90  pieces  from  this  great  capitol  city 
rich  with  the  western  history  and  the  most  comprehensive  Brothel/ 
Bawdy  Collection  ever  compiled,  sure  to  entice  and  excite  any  Western 
collector.  These  collections  have  taken  years  to  complete  and  we  are  excited  to  be  able  to 
showcase  them  in  this  one-of-a-kind  offering.  Also  included  in  this  catalog  are  some  of 
the  rarest  tokens  known  with  researched  histories  written  by  Fred  Holabird. 


Collecting  Guide  to  the  Pioneer  Minor  Coinage  of  American 
Saloons  ~ This  work  is  ellaborately  illustrated  with  saloon  tokens,  ad- 
vertisements, photographs,  business  cards  and  letterheads.  Designed  to 
introduce  new  collectors  to  the  fun  and  exciting  world  of  saloon  tokens, 
this  great  guide  includes  populations,  collecting  tables,  rarity  ratings, 
stories  about  the  wild  west  and  histories  on  saloons,  drinking,  prohibi- 
tion and  much,  much  more.  Novices  and  experts  alike  are  sure  to  enjoy 
this  colorful  token  guide.  Call  to  order  a copy  today. 


Coins  of  the  Comstock  ~ 

Another  fabulous  token  guide, 
by  Fred  Holabird,  which  tells  the 
story  of  the  pioneer  minor  coinage 
evolution  and  the  businesses  that 
used  these  great  pieces  through 
the  Comstock  Mining  Region. 


Mint  State  Token  Catalog  ~ 

Featuring  the  best  of. . . which  is  com- 
piled of  MS-60  plus  graded  pieces.  This 
incredible  sale  will  surely  fascinate  col- 
lectors since  much  of  this  material  has 
never  been  seen  in  these  conditions. 


Internet  Token  Auctions  ~ We  are  planning  several  token  auctions  for  2009  as  we 
have  a massive  inventory  of  PMC  (Pioneer  Minor  Coinage)  including  over  15,000  pieces 
encapsulated,  certified  genuine  and  graded  by  NGC  and  NCS.  This  is  your  chance  to  ac- 
quire some  of  the  rarities  your  collection  lacks  at  a steal!  Watch  our  website  for  upcoming 
auction  dates,  online  auction  catalogs,  and  bidding  instructions.  2009  is  the  year  of  the 
token  and  now  is  your  chance  to  be  a pioneer  in  the  field  of  collecting.  Come  explore  the 
last  unconquered  numismatic  frontier! 


COINS  OF  THE  COMSTOCK 


Pioneer  Minor  Coinage 
of 
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and  the 
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me  to  inconveniences,  of  the  extent  of  which  he  was  himself 
ignorant.  When  the  letter  disclosing  his  plans  for  the  winter 
reached  me  at  San  Francisco,  1 was  perfectly  enchanted.  You 
know  that  I am  a regular  nomad  in  my  passion  for  wandering. 

Of  course  my  numerous  acquaintances  in  San  Francisco  raised 
one  universal  shout  of  disapprobation.  Some  said  that  I ought  to 
be  put  into  a strait-jacket,  for  I was  undoubtedly  mad  to  think  of 
such  a thing.  Some  said  that  I should  never  get  there  alive,  and  if 
I did,  would  not  stay  a month;  and  others  sagely  observed,  with  a 
profound  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  aborigines 
of  California,  that,  even  if  the  Indians  did  not  kill  me,  I should 
expire  of  ennui  or  the  cold  before  spring.  One  lady  declared,  in 
a burst  of  outraged  modesty,  that  it  was  absolutely  indelicate  to 
think  of  living  in  such  a large  population  of  men,  where,  at  the 
most,  there  were  but  two  or  three  women.  I laughed  merrily  at 
their  mournful  prognostications,  and  started  gayly  for  Marys- 
ville, where  I arrived  in  a couple  of  days,  ready  to  commence  my 
journey  to  Rich  Bar.  By  the  way,  I may  as  well  begin  the  chapter 
of  accidents  which  distinguished  it,  by  recounting  our  mule-ride 
from  a ranch  ten  miles  distant  from  Marysville,  where  I had 
spent  part  of  the  summer,  and  where  the  larger  portion  of  my 
w ardrobe  still  remained.  We  had  stopped  there  for  one  night  to 
enable  me  to  arrange  my  trunks  for  the  journey. 

You  have  no  idea  of  the  hand-to-mouth  sort  of  style  in  which 
most  men  in  this  country  are  in  the  habit  of  living.  Of  course,  as 
usual  with  them,  the  person  who  had  charge  of  the  house  was  out 
of  provisions  when  we  arrived.  Luckily,  I had  dined  a couple  of 
stages  back,  and  as  we  intended  to  leave  on  the  following  day 
for  Marysville,  I did  not  mind  the  scanty  fare.  The  next  morning 
friend  P.  contrived  to  gather  together  three  or  four  dried  biscuits, 
several  slices  of  hard  salt  ham,  and  some  poisonous  green  tea, 
upon  which  we  breakfasted.  Unfortunately,  a man  whom  F.  was 
expecting  on  important  business  did  not  arrive  until  nearly  night, 
so  I had  the  pleasure  of  sitting  half  the  day  robed,  hatted,  and 
gantleted  for  my  ride.  Poor  P.  had  been  deep  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  severest  kind  of  an  ague  since  ten  o’clock,  and  as  we  had 
swept  the  house  of  everything  in  the  form  of  bread  early  in  the 
morning,  and  nothing  remained  but  the  aforesaid  ham,  it  was 
impossible  to  procure  any  refreshment. 

About  half  an  hour  before  sunset,  having  taken  an  affecting 
farewell  of  the  turkeys,  the  geese,  my  darling  chickens,  —about 
eighty  in  number,  to  nearly  every  one  of  which  I had  given  an 
appropriate  name,  —the  dog,  a horrid  little  imp  of  a monkey, 
poor  P.  and  his  pet  ague,  we  started  merrily  for  Marysville, 
intending  to  arrive  there  about  supper-time.  But,  as  has  been 
said  at  least  a thousand  times  before,  “Man  proposes,  but  God 
disposes,”  for,  scarcely  had  we  lost  sight  of  the  house,  when, 
all  of  a sudden,  I found  myself  lying  about  two  feet  deep  in  the 
dust,  my  saddle,  being  too  large  for  the  mule,  having  turned,  and 
deposited  me  on  that  safe  but  disagreeable  couch.  F.,  of  course. 


was  sadly  frightened,  but  as  soon  as  1 could  clear  my  mouth  and 
throat  from  dirt,  which 
filled  eyes,  nose,  ears,  and 
hair,  not  being  in  the  least 
hurt,  I began  to  laugh  like 
a silly  child,  which  had 
the  happy  effect  of  quite 
reassuring  my  esposo.  But 
such  a looking  object  as  I 
was,  I am  sure  you  never 
saw.  It  was  impossible 
to  recognize  the  original 
color  of  habit,  hat,  boots, 
or  gloves.  F.  wished  me 
to  go  back,  put  on  clean 
clothes,  and  make  a fresh 
start;  but  you  know,  M., 
that  when  I make  up  my 
mind  to  it,  I can  be  as  willful  as  the  gentlest  of  my  sex;  so  I de- 
cidedly refused,  and,  the  road  being  very  lonely,  I pulled  my  veil 
over  my  face,  and  we  jogged  merrily  onward,  with  but  little  fear 
of  shocking  the  sensibilities  of  passing  travelers  by  my  strange 
appearance. 

As  F.  feared  another  edition  of  my  downfall,  he  would  not  allow 
the  mules  to  canter  or  trot;  so  they  walked  all  the  way  to  Marys- 
ville, where  we  arrived  at  midnight.  There  we  came  within  an 
ace  of  experiencing  number  two  of  the  “accidents,”  by  taking 
our  nunc  dimittis  in  the  form  of  a death  by  starvation.  We  had 
not  eaten  since  breakfast,  and  as  the  fires  were  all  extinguished 
and  the  servants  had  retired  at  the  hotel,  we,  of  course,  could  get 
nothing  very  nourishing  there.  I had  no  idea  of  regaling  my  faint- 
ing stomach  upon  pie  and  cheese,  even  including  those  tempting 
and  sawdustiest  of  luxuries,  crackers!  So  F.,  dear  soul,  went  to 
a restaurant  and  ordered  a petit  souper  to  be  sent  to  our  room. 

Flot  oysters,  toast,  tomatoes,  and  coffee— the  only  nourishment 
procurable  at  that  hour  of  the  night-restored  my  strength,  now 
nearly  exhausted  by  want  of  food,  falling  from  my  mule,  and 
sitting  for  so  many  hours  in  the  saddle. 

The  next  morning,  F.  was  taken  seriously  ill  with  one  of  his 
bilious  attacks,  and  did  not  leave  his  bed  until  the  following 
Saturday,  when  he  started  for  Bidwell’s  Bar,  a rag  city  about 
thirty-nine  miles  from  Marysville,  taking  both  the  mules  with 
him,  and  leaving  me  to  follow  in  the  stage.  Fie  made  this  ar- 
rangement because  he  thought  it  would  be  easier  for  me  than 
riding  the  entire  way. 

On  Monday,  the  8th  of  September,  I seated  myself  in  the  most 
excruciatingly  springless  wagon  that  it  was  ever  my  lot  to  be 
victimized  in,  and  commenced  my  journey  in  earnest.  I was  the 
only  passenger.  For  thirty  miles  the  road  passed  through  as  beau- 
tiful a country  as  I had  ever  seen.  Dotted  here  and  there  with  the 
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care  with  which  they  handle  them,  that  they  are  exceedingly 
light.  It  is  possible  that  my  description  may  be  inaccurate,  for  I 
have  never  read  any  account  of  them,  and  merely  give  my  own 
impressions  as  they  were  received  while  the  wagon  rolled  rap- 
idly by  the  spot  at  which  the  women  were  at  work.  One  of  these 
queer  baskets  is  suspended  from  the  back,  and  is  kept  in  place 
by  a thong  of  leather  passing  across  the  forehead.  The  other  they 
carry  in  the  right  hand  and  wave  over  the  flower-seeds,  first  to 
the  right,  and  back  again  to  the  left,  alternately,  as  they  walk 
slowly  along,  with  a motion  as  regular  and  monotonous  as  that 
of  a mower.  When  they  have  collected  a handful  of  the  seeds, 
they  pour  them  into  the  basket  behind,  and  continue  this  work 
until  they  have  filled  the  latter  with  their  strange  harvest.  The 
seeds  thus  gathered  are  carried  to  their  rancherias,  and  stowed 
away  with  great  care  for  winter  use.  It  was,  to  me,  very  interest- 
ing to  watch  their  regular  motion,  they  seemed  so  exactly  to 
keep  time  with  one  another;  and  with  their  dark  shining  skins, 
beautiful  limbs,  and  lithe  forms,  they  were  by  no  means  the  least 
picturesque  feature  of  the  landscape. 

Ten  miles  this  side  of  Bidwell’s  Bar,  the  road,  hitherto  so  smooth 
and  level,  became  stony  and  hilly.  For  more  than  a mile  we 
drove  along  the  edge  of  a precipice,  and  so  near,  that  it  seemed 
to  me,  should  the  horses  deviate  a hairbreadth  from  their  usual 
track,  we  must  be  dashed  into  eternity.  Wonderful  to  relate,  I did 
not  “Oh!”  nor  “Ah!”  nor  shriek  once,  but  remained  crouched  in 


the  back  of  the  wagon,  as  silent  as  death.  When  we  were  again 
in  safety,  the  driver  exclaimed,  in  the  classic  patois  of  New  Eng- 
land, “Wall,  I guess  yer  the  fust  woman  that  ever  rode  over  that 
are  hill  without  hollering.”  He  evidently  did  not  know  that  it  was 
the  intensity  of  my  fear  that  kept  me  so  still. 

Soon  Table  Mountain  became  visible,  extended  like  an  immense 
dining-board  for  the  giants,  its  summit  a perfectly  straight  line 
penciled  for  more  than  a league  against  the  glowing  sky.  And 
now  we  found  ourselves  among  the  Red  Hills,  which  look  like 
an  ascending  sea  of  crimson  waves,  each  crest  foaming  higher 
and  higher  as  we  creep  among  them,  until  we  drop  down  sud- 
denly into  the  pretty  little  valley  called  Bidwell’s  Bar. 

I arrived  there  at  three  o’clock  in  the  evening,  when  I found  F. 
in  much  better  health  than  when  he  left  Marysville.  As  there 
was  nothing  to  sleep  in  but  a tent,  and  nothing  to  sleep  on  but 
the  ground,  and  the  air  was  black  with  the  feas  hopping  about  in 
every  direction,  we  concluded  to  ride  forward  to  the  Berry  Creek 
House,  a ranch  ten  miles  farther  on  our  way,  where  we  proposed 
to  pass  the  night. 

Editor’s  Note:  The  submission  for  this  article  contained  all  23  letters  written  by 
Dame  Shirley.  We  have  decided  to  reprint  each  letter  in  its  entirety  in  subsequent 
Brasher  Bulletin  issues.  Stay  tuned! 


THE  BATEMAN 


By  Fred  N.  Holahird 

This  incredibly  ornate  silver  ingot  came 
to  light  in  the  J.  J.  Ford  Collection  when  it 
was  sold  in  October,  2007.  It  is  certainly 
the  most  beautifully  engraved  ingot  from  a 
Nevada  source  known  today. 

The  ingot  represents  an  important  time  in 
western  mining  and  Nevada  history.  It  was 
given  by  “mutual  friends”  to  Abraham  G. 
Bateman,  owner  of  the  only  hotel  in  Buena 
Vista,  an  early  name  for  Unionville.f  1 ] Bate- 
man was  a young  man  of  27  years  when  this 
ingot  was  given  to  him. [2]  He  was  born  in 
rural  Pennsylvania  about  1833  to  parents  of 
German  origin.  He  probably  came  west  at 
the  tail  end  of  the  California  Gold  Rush,  or 
perhaps  specifically  to  Nevada  at  the  onset 
of  the  Comstock  and  other  silver  rushes, 
including  Unionville. 

Bateman  sold  his  hotel  in  Buena  Vista 


INGOT 


within  two  years  and 
moved  on  to  another 
mining  camp. [3]  He 
probably  wandered  about 
for  several  years,  since 
he  did  not  register  in 
any  US  Census  except 
1 880,  when  he  resided 
in  Alameda,  California, 
listing  his  occupation  as 
mine  owner. 

Bateman  quite  possibly  lent  money  to  the 
men  who  slaked  a claim  called  the  Sargent 
Ledge.  The  ingot  carries  their  name,  the 
Ferguson  Company.  This  was  known  as  a 
“grubstake”  and  was  a very  common  prac- 
tice at  the  time.  One  form  of  lending  was 
in  trade  for  goods  or  services,  and  Bateman 
may  have  provided  a room  at  his  hotel  in 
exchange  for  a share  of  the  mine. 


On  Christmas  day,  December  25, 
1862,  the  mine  owners  gave  this  ingot  to 
Bateman  in  appreciation.  The  nomenclature 
used  on  the  ingot  “Buena  Vista”  here  did 
not  refer  to  the  mining  district  of  the  same 
name,  though  that  is  where  this  small  min- 
ing town  was  located,  rather  it  refers  to  the 
town  itself  where  Bateman  had  his  hotel. 
The  Ferguson  Company  may  have  consisted 
of  several  Ferguson  brothers  who  were  re- 
Continued  on  page  30 
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RECENT  AUCTION  HIGHLIGHTS 

Notable  Sales  from  Heritage  and  Bowers  and  Merena  at  the 

2009  FUN  Show 


$Lty.  JJL  #nv  L oJmaS)  Lty: 


1861  $20  Clark,  Gruber  & Co.  Twenty  Dollar  XF40  NGC.  CAC. 

Breen-7946,  Kagin-8,  R.5.  The  pioneer  gold  coins  of  Clark,  Gruber  & Co. 
enjoyed  an  unparalleled  reputation  for  honest  value,  and  were  widely  accepted 
by  merchants  and  bankers  in  the  western  United  States.  Clark,  Gruber  & Co.  was 
established  in  1858  as  a banking  house  by  the  Clark  brothers,  Austin  and  Milton, 
and  their  partner  Emanuel  Gruber.  The  firm  was  originally  located  in  Leavenworth 
Kansas,  on  the  comer  of  Delaware  and  Third  Streets.  With  the  expansion  of  the  Colorado  Gold  Rush,  the  firm  became  one  of  the 
principal  buyers  of  gold  dust  and  ore  in  the  region.  Clark,  Gruber  & Co.  soon  found  the  costs  of  shipping  their  gold  to  Philadelphia  or 
New  Orleans  for  coining  to  be  exorbitant.  Insurance  and  shipping  alone  amounted  to  10%  of  the  value  of  the  cargo.  In  addition,  the 
firm  had  assets  of  up  to  $300,000  tied  up  in  transit  for  months  with  each  shipment.  The  advantages  of  coining  the  gold  locally  were 
painfully  obvious.  Milton  Clark  was  an  attorney,  and  after  reviewing  the  current  statutes,  he  concluded  there  was  no  legal  impediment 
to  forming  a private  mint,  as  long  as  the  coins  issued  were  of  true  value.  Accordingly,  land  was  purchased  in  Denver  City,  machinery 
was  purchased  and  transported  from  Philadelphia,  and  a fine  new  building  was  erected  to  house  the  operation  on  the  comer  of  G and 
McGaa  Streets.  The  firm  opened  its  new  banking  and  assaying  business  on  July  10,  1860,  and  the  first  coins  were  struck  10  days  later. 
The  Clark,  Gruber  & Co.  issues  quickly  became  the  principal  coinage  of  the  Pike’s  Peak  region.  During  their  two  years  of  operation, 
the  firm  issued  $594,305  worth  of  gold  coins.  The  operation  was  sold  to  the  U.S.  government,  in  anticipation  of  setting  up  a federal 
mint  in  Denver.  Unfortunately,  the  Civil  War,  and  other  events,  delayed  the  opening  of  the  Denver  Mint  until  1906. 

Clark,  Gruber  & Co.  issued  coins  in  the  traditional  gold  denominations  of  $2.50,  $5.00,  $10.00,  and  $20.00.  The  design  of  the  1861 
coins  was  quite  similar  to  the  federal  issues,  but  the  inscriptions  on  the  reverse  read  CLARK,  GRUBER  & CO  DENVER,  with  the  de- 
nomination at  the  bottom.  The  coins  always  contained  more  than  face  value  in  gold  when  struck,  but  the  alloy  was  soft,  and  the  coins 
wore  down  quickly.  While  the  coins  were  generally  well  executed,  striking  quality  was  not  a major  concern. 

The  present  coin  is  an  attractive  example  of  this  interesting  design.  The  softness  of  the  alloy  has  resulted  in  moderate,  even  wear  on 
the  high  points,  typical  of  this  issue.  Much  detail  remains  on  the  central  devices,  and  the  PIKES  PEAK  inscription  is  fully  legible. 
Vibrant  yellow-gold  color  enhances  the  surfaces,  and  abrasions  are  minimal  for  the  grade.  (#10142)  Sold  For:  * $43,125.00 

1851  $50  RE  Humbert  Fifty  Dollar,  880  Thous.  AU53  NGC.  Reed- 
ed Edge,  No  50  on  Reverse,  K-5,  Low  R.5.  The  first  Humbert  octagonal 
“slugs,”  which  are  in  reality  fifty  dollar  ingots,  had  a lettered  edge  that  included 
the  date.  The  hand-lettering  process  was  cumbersome  and  resulted  in  numerous 
errors,  such  as  partially  inverted  lettering  and  repunched  letters  and  words.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  Humbert  and  the  other  personnel  involved  in  the  U.S.  Assay  Office  that 
in  a remarkably  short  time  they  managed  to  progress  from  the  first  rudimentary 
hand-lettered  pieces  to  high-speed  production  of  reeded-edge  coins  (such  as  the 
present  piece)  on  coin  presses  that  rivaled  those  of  the  then-current  Philadelphia  Mint. 

Like  most  of  these  soft  and  heavy  gold  coins,  this  piece  shows  some  small  abrasions  from  a short  stay  in  circulation,  along  with  a 
couple  of  rim  bumps-the  octagonal  shape  made  the  eight  comers  particularly  susceptible  to  contact.  While  minimally  abraded  for 
a “slug”  there  are  two  small  planchet  voids  on  the  rock  that  the  eagle  is  perched  upon.  Much  luster  is  present  over  the  rich-colored 
amber-gold  surfaces,  with  a glint  of  greenish  (likely  alloyed  silver)  near  the  date  and  over  the  eagle.  A nice  example  of  this  historic 
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coinage,  listed  on  page  362  of  the  2009  Guide  Book.  (#10211)  Sold  for:  $29,900.00 


1851  $50  RE  Humbert  Fifty  Dollar,  880  Tlious.  AU58  NGC.  K- 

5,  Low  R.5  A reeded  edge  variety  with  the  date  on  the  obverse  exergue.  This 
straw-gold  example  displays  shimmering  luster  on  the  legends,  eagle,  and  scroll 
work.  The  eagle’s  plumage  detail  is  virtually  complete,  although  the  rock,  leg,  and 
arrows  show  wear.  Careful  inspection  locates  a couple  of  trivial  edge  nicks  at  the 
comers,  but  field  marks  are  fewer  in  number  than  generally  seen.  The  obverse  field 
has  a pebbled  texture,  as  made  from  a rusted  die.  A desirable  example  of  this  first- 
year  Humbert  issue. 

The  United  States  Assay  Office  of  Gold  in  San  Francisco  essentially  operated  as  a 
provisional  United  States  mint  in  California  prior  to  the  opening  and  operations  of  the  official  branch  mint  three  years  later.  Augustus 
Humbert,  who  served  as  assayer  for  the  United  States,  came  to  the  west  coast  from  New  York  where  he  had  been  a watchmaker.  Hum- 
bert was  appointed  the  assayer  of  the  USAOG  at  a salary  “not  to  exceed  five  thousand  dollars,”  and  arrived  in  San  Francisco  early  in 
January  1851. 

After  the  U.S.  Assay  Office  closed  in  1853,  Humbert  partnered  with  John  Glover  Kellogg  in  an  assay  house  venture,  which  produced 
private  gold  coins  in  1854  and  1855  during  the  growing  pains  of  the  new  San  Francisco  Mint.  Many  large  Kellogg  & Humbert  gold 
ingots  were  recovered  from  the  1857  S.S.  Central  America  shipwreck.  Humbert  returned  to  New  York  in  1860,  where  he  lived  there 
for  several  years  until  his  death  on  June  7,  1873  at  the  age  of  58.  The  present  variety  is  listed  on  page  362  of  the  2009  Guide  Book. 
Census:  12  in  58,  11  finer  (1 1/08).  From  The  James  Mossman  Collection.  (#10211)  Sold  for:  $38,812.50 


1849  $5  Norris,  Gregg,  & Norris  Five  Dollar,  RE.  MS62  NGC. 

K-2,  R.5.  The  firm  of  Norris,  Gregg,  & Norris  is  generally  considered  the  first 
producer  of  Territorial  gold  in  California  after  the  discovery  of  that  precious  metal 
in  late  1848.  The  company  was  previously  located  in  Brooklyn,  and  an  advertise- 
ment of  the  period  noted: 

“Norris,  Gregg  & Norris.  Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  raw  iron  pipes  and  fittings 
of  all  kinds  for  steam,  water,  gas,  etc.  ...  Tubular  boilers 

of  various  sizes.” 

In  spite  of  their  presence  in  Gold  Rush  California,  much  of  the  coining  history  from  this  period  was  forgotten  until  Edgar  Adams  pub- 
lished a book  on  the  subject  in  1913.  In  it  related: 

“The  significance  of  the  initial  ‘N.G.&N.’  is  said  not  to  have  been  understood  until  the  sale  of  the  coins  of  Augustus  Hum- 
bert in  1902.  Among  his  effects  was  found  a perfectly  Uncirculated  gold  piece  of  this  variety,  wrapped  in  a sheet  of  paper  bearing  the 
words,  ‘From  my  friends,  Norris,  Gregg  & Norris.’  “ 

Could  this  be  that  coin?  We  can  only  speculate,  but  note  that  this  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  known  of  this  popular  Territorial  issuer. 
Only  eight  others  have  been  so  graded  by  NGC  and  PCGS  with  three  finer  (12/08).  The  surfaces  are  bright  and  semiprooflike  on  each 
side.  Unlike  softly  struck  or  lightly  worn  examples  of  N.G.&  N.  fives,  this  piece  shows  a complete  5 on  the  high  point  of  the  shield. 
Bright  yellow-gold  color  is  seen  on  each  side  and  there  are  no  obvious  or  mentionable  abrasions.  (#10279)  Sold  for:  $34,500.00 


1849  55  Norris,  Gregg,  & Norris  Five  Dollar  R.E.  MS61  NGC. 
Period,  K-4,  R.4  The  earliest  reports  of  gold  from  California  made  that  area 
of  the  West  Coast  seem  a magical  place,  and  among  the  earliest  metalworkers  to 
make  the  journey  there  by  sea  were  the  eponymous  members  of  Norris,  Gregg,  & 
Norris.  As  quoted  in  the  Dan  Owens  compilation  reference  California  Coiners  and 
Assaycrs,  an  advertisement  run  in  New  York  City  drew  attention  to  their  Brooklyn 
establishment:  “Norris,  Gregg  & Norris.  Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  raw  iron 
pipes  and  fittings  of  all  kinds  for  steam,  water,  gas,  etc.  No.  62  Gold  St.  Mills  and 
public  buildings  heated  by  steam.  Tubular  boilers  of  various  sizes.  Thomas  H.  Norris,  Charles  Gregg,  Hiram  A.  Norris.” 

When  the  three  members  made  their  way  to  California,  their  firm  turned  iron  into  gold,  becoming  what  Owens  “ ...  believed  to  have 
been  the  first  quantity  issuer  of  gold  coins  in  California.”  The  firm’s  fortune,  however,  was  not  to  be  found  in  California,  and  at  least 
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one  of  its  principals,  Hiram  A.  Norris,  returned  to  Brooklyn  and  died  there  in  August  of  1853. 

While  the  Norris,  Gregg.  & Norris  gold  half  eagle  issues  faded  into  a degree  of  obscurity,  more  recent  decades  have  brought  greater 
acknowledgement  of  the  pioneering  nature  of  the  Ann’s  territorial  gold  (and  consequently  greater  demand).  This  interesting  piece 
has  intact  yellow-gold  luster  with  light,  scattered  abrasions  across  the  fields  and  the  low  areas  of  the  devices.  The  high  points  show  a 
degree  of  striking  softness  but  no  appreciable  evidence  of  wear.  Listed  on  page  360  of  the  2009  Guide  Book. 

From  The  Martin  L.  DifTenbaucher,  Jr.  Collection.  (#10282)  Sold  for:  $27,600.00 


1849  $5  Oregon  Exchange  Co.  Five  Dollar— Damaged— NCS.  All 
Details.  K-l,  R.5.  89%  Gold,  5%  Silver,  6%  Copper.  Produced  by  the  Oregon 
Exchange  Company  in  1849,  only  6,000  of  these  half  eagles  were  issued  and  today 
we  estimate  that  no  more  than  50-60  pieces  exist  in  all  grades. 

Often  referred  to  as  “Beaver  Money”,  these  gold  coins  were  created  in  order  to 
ease  a rather  urgent  need  for  circulating  currency  in  the  Oregon  Territory,  shortly 
after  the  beginning  of  the  great  California  Gold  Rush. 

In  the  latter  months  of  1 848  and  the  early  months  of  1 849,  a great  deal  of  gold 
dust  had  migrated  from  California  into  Oregon,  as  gold  miners  purchased  lumber, 
foodstuffs,  and  other  items  that  were  exported  from  Oregon.  Dealing  with  gold  dust  as  a medium  of  exchange  was  problematic  for 
Oregonians  (as  it  was  also  proving  to  be  for  Californians).  Variations  in  gold  purity  and  general  mistrust  between  buyers  and  sellers 
were  among  the  chief  difficulties  that  led,  finally,  to  the  establishment  of  a private  mint  in  Oregon  City  for  the  weighing  and  stamping 
of  gold  dust  into  five  and  ten  dollar  coinage. 

This  is  an  attractive  coin  with  sharp  details  on  the  beaver.  The  surfaces  show  only  a few  small,  scattered  marks  and  both  sides  display 
even,  light-green  color.  The  “damage”  referred  to  by  NCS  is  probably  the  set  of  puncture  marks  that  reside  just  below  and  to  either 
side  of  the  A in  NATIVE,  near  the  center  of  the  reverse.  Overall,  however,  this  is  a very  pleasing  example  of  this  rare  territorial  issue. 
Listed  on  page  373  of  the  2009  Guide  Book.  From  The  Martin  L.  Diffenbaucher,  Jr.  Collection.  (#10288)  Sold  for:  $27,600.00 


center  of  the  obverse.  Very  well  struck  for  the  type, 
From  David  Hall,  PCGS  Founder  and  Director 


Lot#  1092 

Undated  (1837-1842)  Christopher  Bechtler.  $5  Gold.  K-23.  Rarity- 
6+.  RUTH  ERF,  128.G.,  22  CARATS.  EF-45  (PCGS).  Another  pleas- 
ing example  of  a type  that  is  usually  very  challenging  to  locate  in  any  grade,  this 
Choice  EF  offers  handsome  color  in  blended  olive-khaki  and  orange-gold  shades. 
Ample  evidence  of  a semi-prooflike  finish  is  still  evident  despite  the  presence  of 
overall  light  wear,  and  there  is  actually  considerable  “flash”  in  the  protected  areas 
around  the  peripheral  devices.  Scattered  hairlines  and  other  wispy  abrasions  are 
noted,  but  the  only  sizeable  distraction  is  a planchet  streak  (as  made)  near  the 
even  at  and  near  the  rims.  Final  Bid  $6,325.00  PCGS#  10109. 


Lot#  1094 

Undated  (Circa  1921-1922)  August  Bechtler.  Restrike  $5  Gold.  K- 
30.  Rarity-7+.  Proof-66  (NGC). 

This  is  the  single-finest  example  of  this  extremely  rare  Bechtler  restrike  known  to 
PCGS  and  NGC.  Sometime  during  the  first  two  decades  of  the  20th  century,  the 
renowned  Philadelphia  coin  dealer  Henry  Chapman  obtained  three  original  dies 
that  were  initially  used  to  strike  privately  issued  Bechtler  gold  coins  during  the 
Lower  Appalachian  Gold  Rush.  The  single  obverse  that  he  obtained  is  that  of  Ka- 
gin-29,  which  corresponds  to  the  elusive  141  ,G,  20  CARATS  Guide  Book  variety. 
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The  two  reverses  are  very  similar  with  the  inscription  5 DOLLARS  in  the  center  and  the  word  RUTHERFORD  and  a five-pointed  star 
below.  One  reverse  is  inscribed  C.  BECHTLER  however,  while  the  other  has  the  inscription  A.  BECHTLER  along  the  upper  border. 
These  two  reverses  correspond  to  those  of  the  original  Kagin-16  and  Kagin-27  varieties,  respectively. 

Numismatic  sources  disagree  on  exactly  when  Chapman  obtained  these  dies,  with  some  suggesting  1908  and  others  claiming  much 
later.  Most  scholars  agree,  however,  that  Chapman  did  not  use  these  dies  to  produce  restrike  Bechtler  Five-Dollar  gold  coins  until 
1921-1922.  Sometime  in  late  1921  or  early  1922,  Chapman  took  the  dies  to  the  Philadelphia  Mint  and  had  a small  number  of  restrikes 
prepared.  Based  on  a receipt  dated  March  22,  1922  that  Chapman  received  from  Ada  C.  Williams,  medal  clerk  at  the  Philadelphia 
Mint,  ten  Bechtler  gold  “medals”  were  prepared  from  these  dies.  The  receipt  did  not  specify  the  exact  usage  of  the  C.  BECHTLER 
and  A.  BECHTLER  reverse  dies,  but  Walter  Breen  (1988)  speculates  that  the  10-piece  mintage  was  divided  into  five  examples  of 
each  type.  Breen  also  does  not  rule  out  the  possibility  that  Chapman  had  additional  proof  restrikes  prepared  at  a later  date,  and  current 
PCGS  and  NGC  population  data  seems  to  support  this  theory.  Based  on  the  number  of  coins  certified  to  date,  and  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  possibility  of  resubmissions,  we  have  arrived  at  a combined  estimated  mintage  of  15-20  coins  for  both  restrike  types. 
Interestingly,  the  C.  BECHTLER  restrikes  do  not  correspond  in  design  to  an  original  Bechtler  Five-Dollar  delivery.  These  coins, 
therefore,  are  mules  that  combine  the  obverse  die  of  the  original  Kagin-26  variety  (an  A.  Bechtler  issue!)  and  the  reverse  used  to  strike 
the  original  Kagin-16  variety.  The  A.  BECHTLER  restrikes,  on  the  other  hand,  do  display  the  same  design  as  the  original  Kagin-29 
variety. 

The  A.  BECHTLER  restrike  that  we  are  offering  here  is  somewhat  rarer  than  the  C.  BECHTLER  type,  and  the  extant  population  is 
probably  on  the  order  of  just  8-10  coins.  The  physical  characteristics  of  this  piece  confirm  that  it  could  never  have  been  struck  during 
the  1840s  or  early  1850s,  and  certainly  not  under  the  rustic  conditions  that  must  have  prevailed  at  the  Bechtlers’  private  minting  facil- 
ity in  Rutherford  County,  North  Carolina.  For  starters,  the  fields  are  highly  reflective  and,  in  conjunction  with  full,  razor-sharp  striking 
detail,  confirm  the  proof  designation  by  which  these  restrikes  are  classified.  Additionally,  the  rims  are  sharply  squared  off  with  crisp 
denticulation.  As  with  all  Bechtler  restrikes,  this  piece  exhibits  a sharp  die  crack  (as  struck)  from  the  lower-obverse  rim  to  the  sec- 
ond letter  A in  CARATS.  Close  inspection  with  a loupe  also  reveals  numerous  tiny  die  rust  pimples  (as  made)  that  suggest  long-term 
storage  of  the  dies  before  they  were  pressed  into  service  to  create  these  restrikes.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  considerable  evidence 
of  die  rust  remains  even  through  scattered  striations  in  the  fields  confirm  that  the  dies  were  polished  before  being  used  to  create  these 
restrikes.  Mint  personnel  probably  also  used  polished  planchets  for  these  special  pieces. 

Once  leaving  the  Mint,  this  coin  was  obviously  handled  with  exceptional  care.  The  surfaces  have  come  down  to  us  without  acquiring 
any  outwardly  noticeable  blemishes.  Richly  toned,  we  also  note  blended  olive-gold  undertones  and  wanner  reddish-orange  patina  to 
both  sides.  An  extremely  rare  specimen,  this  restrike  is  destined  for  inclusion  in  the  finest  Territorial  gold  set.  Beautiful! 

Final  Bid  $44,275.00 


Lot#  1098 

1861  Clark,  Gruber  & Co.  $2  1/2  Gold.  K-5a.  Rarity-7.  MS-61 
(PCGS). 

Description:  The  1861  is  the  second  of  only  two  $2  1/2  deliveries  from  the 
private  Colorado  minting  firm  of  Clark,  Gruber  & Co.  This  particular  example  is, 
first  and  foremost,  a conditionally  rare  example  of  the  issue.  Both  sides  are 
satiny  in  sheen  and  free  of  wear,  lack  of  detail  in  the  centers  being  characteris- 
tic of  the  manner  in  which  this  issue  was  struck.  Medium-orange  in  color,  with 
softer  olive-gold  undertones  discernible  as  the  coin  rotates  under  a light.  There 
are  no  sizeable  or  otherwise  individually  mentionablc  abrasions— an  uncommon 
attribute  for  a Territorial  gold  coin  at  the  lower  reaches  of  Mint  Sate. 

Of  further  importance  to  the  specialized  collector,  this  coin  is  an  example  of  the  rare  K-5a  die  marriage.  Readily  distinguishable  from 
the  more  common  K-5  variety,  K-5a  has  a recul  star  on  the  obverse  above  the  letter  P in  PIKES  and  extra-high  reeding  around  the 
reverse  periphery.  PCGS  Population  (all  die  marriages):  |ust  8 in  all  Mint  State  grades,  the  finest  of  which  are  certified  as  MS-63. 
PCGS#  10139.  Final  Bid  $1 1,500.00 
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THE  WILL  OF 
CHARLES  GREGG 


By  George  H.Hull 

The  1849  directory  of  New  York  City,  which  had  been  com- 
piled in  1848,  indicates  that  Charles  Gregg,  along  with  Thomas 
H.  Norris  and  Hiram  A.  Norris,  was  an  owner  of  a company 
in  Brooklyn.  Their  business  was  located  at  62  Gold  Street.  In 
1849,  Hiram  sailed  for  California  and  the  gold  rush. 

Over  100  years  before,  a Spanish  letter  written  from  the 
Pueblo  de  los  Angles  in  Nueva  Espanna  in  October  1597  spoke 
of  the  rich  lands,  eighteen  leagues  from  Mexico,  that  they  had 
visited.  “After  that  they  had  wel  visited  and  found  them  Islands 
or  countreys  to  be  very  rich  of  gold  and  silver  mynes,  and  of 
very  fayre  Orientall  pearles”.  { 1 } The  Viceroy  of  Mexico  then 
sent  200  men  north  to  conquer  the  area. 

The  memories  of  Don  Jose  de  Jesus  Pico  were  expressed  in 
a dictation  in  1878  in  San  Luis  Obispo  to  Thomas  Savage.  He 
remembered  being  at  the  mission  in  San  Jose,  California.  “Father 
Martinez,  at  the  time  we  were  in  his  mission  said  nothing  to  us 
about  revolution  against  the  government.  He  gave  us  provisions 
and  whatever  else  we  needed,  even  to  clothes  for  the  soldiers, 
and  he  gave  us  gold  - to  me,  to  Raimundo  and  Gabriel  de  la 
Torre  and  Franco.  He  gave  us  about  twenty  ounces  of  gold,  not 
coined,  but  in  little  balls  of  an  ounce,  because  he  liked  us  very 
much  because  we  had  been  his  pupils  and  assisted  him  at  mass 
here  in  the  mission.  When  we  were  little  children,  about  twelve 
Spaniards  working  within  the  Mission  square;  I believe  that 
they  were  cleaning  silver  and  gold  because  the  Father  had  many 
flasks  of  quicksilver  and  instruments  and  materials  with  which  to 
clean  these  metals.  I know  many  times  we  tried  to  enter  to  see 
what  they  were  doing,  and  they  never  permitted  us  only  Indian 
alcaldes,  under  penalty  of  severe  punishment  if  they  revealed 
any  secret,  we  allowed.”  {2} 

After  Don  Jose  de  Jesus  Pico’s  experiences  prior  to  1 840, 
Father  Muro  of  the  San  Jose  Mission  revealed  the  existence  of 
gold  during  1843  and  1844.  {3}  Juan  B.  Alvarado,  governor  of 
California  from  1836  to  1842  believed  that  the  Russians  knew  of 
the  existence  of  California  gold  by  18 14.  “For  in  that  year  a Rus- 
sian jailed  at  Monterey  was  found  to  have  gold  in  his  possession. 
He  would  not  reveal  its  source,  however.”  {4}  Alvarado  would 
later  write  that  “the  rings  used  at  his  wedding  in  August  1 83 1 
were  made  if  California  gold.”  {5} 


Henry  W.  Bigler,  who  had  been  with  the  famous  Mor- 
man  battalion, wrote  in  his  diary  that  James  Martial  (Marshall) 
had  discovered  gold  in  the  tail  race  of  the  mill  that  was  under 
construction.  John  Bidwell  had  written  in  his  book,  California 
1 84 1 -8,  “Some  of  them  who  had  been  sent  by  Sutter  to  help 
Marshal  build  a saw-mill  were  among  the  first  to  dig  for  gold 
after  Marshal  made  the  discovery.”  {6}  Soon  the  word  of  the 
discovery  reached  the  eastern  seaboard 

The  first  word  of  the  discovery  of  gold  reached  Brooklyn  on 
October  4,  1848  when  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  newspaper  made  the 
exciting  announcement  that  gold  had  been  discovered  in  Califor- 
nia; the  paper  went  on  to  predict  that  50,000  people  would  leave 
within  a few  months.  Which  of  the  three  coiners  of  the  Norris, 
Gregg,  Norris  coins  would  leave  for  the  gold  rush?  By  late  July, 
1849,  the  news  was  back  in  Brooklyn  that  a favorite  son,  and 
friend  of  the  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  was  coining 
money  in  Benicia,  California.  The  article  read:  At  work,  we 
see  that  our  friend  Norris,  who  went  out  to  California  in  Febru- 
ary last,  has  established  himself  in  Benicia  and  is  engaged  in 
coining  the  gold  of  California  into  quarter  and  half  Eagles.  His 
half  eagles  bear  the  initial  of  the  firm  in  New  York  to  which  he 
belongs. ’Norris  Greig  and  Norris.’  Mr.Norris  is  a brother  of  Rev. 
Mr.Norris  of  the  Sands  Street  Methodist  church  and  went  from 
this  city.”  {7} 

There  were  three  varieties  of  N.G.&N  coins  produced;  all  three 
were  five  dollar  gold  coins,  some  with  a plain  edge  and  some 
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with  a reeded  edge.  In  1850,  another  type  was  coined  with  the 
imprint  “Stockton”  instead  of  “San  Francisco”. 

By  1850,  Hiram  Norris  had  purchased  land  in  Stockton; 
however,  on  August  20,  1850  he  sold  his  parcel  back  to  Charles 
Weber  for  $4500,  making  a quick  profit  of  $500.  The  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle,  a newspaper,  later  reported  that  Hiram  Norris  had 
returned  to  Brooklyn  on  the  ‘Georgia’  with  his  wife.  At  the  time 
of  this  writing  it  has  not  been  ascertained  if  Charles  Gregg  had 
been  in  California  with  Hiram  Norris.  It  has  been  documented 
that  a letter,  addressed  to  Charles  Gregg,  arrived  at  the  post  of- 
fice in  San  Francisco,  and  was  waiting  to  be  picked  up. 

The  Norris,  Gregg,  and  Norris  Company  manufactured  iron 
pipes  and  fittings  for  steam,  water  and  gas.  Charles  Gregg  lived 
at  209  Pearl  Street  in  Brooklyn,  within  a few  blocks  of  Hiram 
and  Thomas  Norris.  Charles  was  an  engineer  at  the  company 
located  at  62  Gold  Street. 

The  Green-Wood  Cemetery  in  Brooklyn,  New  York  has  three 
graves  of  great  numismatic  interest.  Thomas  Norris,  Hiram 
Norris,  and  Charles  Gregg  are  buried  in  close  proximity  to  each 
other.  Charles  Gregg  died  On  December  27,  1871.  His  will  was 


Greenwood  Cemetery,  NY 

dated  October  26,  1 870,  at  the  age  of  6 1 , and  it  was  proved  Janu- 
ary 15,  1872.  In  the  Brooklyn  census  for  1870,  Charles  Gregg 
had  listed  his  real  estate  assets  of  $45,000,  and  he  declared  his 
personal  estate  was  worth  $8,000. 

In  his  will,  Gregg  made  three  provisions.  First,  that  his 
funeral  expenses  be  paid  out  of  his  estate  as  soon  as  practical. 
Secondly,  he  bequeathed  all  his  real  and  personal  property  to  his 
wife,  Adaline  I..  Gregg.  And  thirdly,  he  nominated  and  appointed 
Adaline  L.  Gregg  sole  executrix  of  his  last  will  and  testament. 
The  signing  was  witnessed  by  three  gentlemen  from  New  York 
City.  {8} 


Adaline’s  will  was  proved  on  April  27,  1892  by  her  execu- 
tor, David  Weild.  It  contained  some  interesting  provisions.  She 
willed  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars  to  Greenwood  Cemetery 
to  preserve  the  enclosure  of  the  graves  of  Charles  and  Adaline 
Gregg  and  Thomas  and  Hiram  Norris.  To  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Josephine  A Hillyard  she  willed  her  gold  watch  and  chain  and  all 
my  wearing  apparel,  jewelty  and  silver  ware.  She  left  her  farm 
at  Greenlawn  to  her  daughter  Mrs.  Dumont.  In  addition,  she 
bequeathed  to  her  grandchildren  Elizabeth  R.  Hull  (no  relation  of 
this  writer)  and  Mrs.  Florence  G.  Fisher  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
dollars  to  be  divided  between  them  equally.  {9} 

A more  detailed  listing  of  her  gold  and  silver  assets  would 
certainly  be  of  great  interest  to  numismatic  historians.  Were 
there  coins  with  the  stamp  of  Norris,  Gregg,  and  Norris  in  her 
valuables.  Did  she  still  own  coins  with  the  name  'Stockton' 
stamped  on  them?  Were  there  other  varieties  that  are  still  undis- 
covered? 
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COINS  OF  COLORADO 

JOHN  PARSONS  6 CO. 

Tarryall  Mines  1861 


OBVERSE  STDE  $2  50  REVERSE  STDE 


$5.00 


J.  j.  CONWAY  & CO. 

Georgia  Gulch  1861 


OBVERSE  STDE  52  50  REVERSE  STDE 


$10.00 


-U.V  r-  - \ IWI  ' — 


COINS  OF 
COLORADO:  ' ' . 

IN  The  YEAR  19U9, 
THE  OWNER  OF  THESE 
5 EXTREMELY  RARE 
COINS,  WROTE  A 
LFTTER  TO  THE  GOV- 
ERNOR OF  COLORADO 
OFFERING  THESE  CO- 
INS FOR  1^5,000.00 
(111,000.00  EACH). 
THE  GOVERNOR  REP-.  j 
LIED,  IN  THAT- AS 
TAX  PAYER’S  MONEY 
COULD  NOT  'BE  USED 
WITHOUT  AN  APPRO- 
PRIATION FOR  ANY 
PURPOSE— IF  THE 
OWNER  COULD  FIND 
SOME  WEALTHY  PER- 
SON THAT  WOULD  BUY 
THE  COINS,  AND 
MAKE  THEM  A PRES- 
ENT TO  THE  STATE 
—THE  STATE  OF 
COLORADO  WOULD  BE 
IN  DEED,  VERY  PL- 
EASED TO  RECEIVE 
THEM  (THE  COINS) 
AND  TO  PROPERLY 
HOUSE  THEM  IN  THE 
ARCHIVES  OF  THE 
STATE. 

iAS  THE  COINS  WERE 
STRUCK  IN  COLORADO 
THEY  WOULD  BE 
"WELCOMED"  BACK 
HOME. 


This  interesting  placard  was  found  in  the  Kagin  Library 
located  in  Tiburon,  CA 
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RETURN  TO 
THE  WINNIE! 


Submitted  by  Curt  L.  Brohard,  DDS 

Few  collectors  of  California  fractional  gold  have  not  heard 
of  the  gold  rush  era  steamship  Winfield  Scott.  Coins 
recovered  from  her  proved  that  fractional  gold  was  in,  at 
least  limited,  circulation  in  1853  San  Francisco. 


ber  of  1 853  with  a load  of  gold  “treasure”  (bar  or  coin  gold  be- 
ing shipped  to  the  east  coast  via  Panama)  as  well  as  passengers. 
The  ship  was  steaming  off  the  coast  near  Ventura  when  she  went 
aground  in  a dense  fog  on  Anacapa  Island.  All  the  passengers 
got  ashore  safely  and  were  eventually  rescued  by  passing  steam- 
ers. Since  the  ship  ran  aground  very  near  the  island  and  not  out 
to  sea  it  was  very  easy  for  the  salvers  to  enter  the  hull  of  the 


The  SS  Winfield  Scott  was  a wooden  sidc-paddlewheel  steamer 
built  in  New  York  in  late  1850.  Her  length  was  225  feet  and  she 
displaced  1300  tons,  about  average  size  for  her  day.  She  had  3 
masts  as  well  as  2 single  cylinder  steam  engines.  Her  first  class 
dining  “saloon,”  one  deck  down  was  96  feet  long  and  could 
seat  over  a hundred  people  at  a time.  On  either  side  were  a total 
of  165  staterooms  that  were  lighted  and  ventilated  from  above 
as  well  as  from  the  side.  The  next  deck  down  was  the  first  class 
“drawing  room”  which  was  80  feet  long  and  14  feet  wide.  It 
was  lined  with  staterooms  as  well  as  sofas  along  the  walls.  The 
decks  were  connected  with  elegant  semicircular  stairways.  She 
was  constructed  of  white  oak,  live  oak,  locust,  cedar  and  Georgia 
yellow  pine.  The  figurehead  was  a carved  bust  of  Winfield  Scott 
placed  in  a niche  on  the  bow. 

She  was  enroute  from  San  Francisco  to  Panama  in  early  Decem- 


ship  as  she  lay  in  about  30  feet  of  water  and  retrieve  the  gold 
bars  and  coins  that  made  up  the  bank  shipments. 

The  passengers’  baggage  that  was  either  in  their  individual 
cabins  or  in  the  hold  in  the  bottom  of  the  ship,  were  apparently 
not  deemed  worth  the  trouble  to  salvage.  The  water  in  the  area  is  - 
about  60  degrees  in  December  and  diving  technology  was  primi- 
tive. It  would  have  been  pushing  the  ability  of  divers  at  the  time 
to  recover  the  gold  bullion  treasure,  let  alone  rummaging  around 
in  flooded  cabins  and  the  baggage  hold  to  bring  up  individual 
passenger’s  bags.  These  steamer  trunks  are  undoubtedly  the 
source  of  the  hundreds  of  California  fractional  gold  coins  and 
other  coins  that  have  been  brought  up  from  the  wreck  over  the 
years. 

The  ship  was  salvaged  for  the  metal  in  the  hull  in  the  1890s. 
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Many  tons  of  large  pieces  of 
iron,  brass  and  copper  were 
apparently  recovered  as  well 
as  the  ships  bell.  Again  the 
relatively  primitive  tech- 
nology at  the  time  did  not 
permit  a detailed  close  up 
inspection  of  the  sea  bottom 
as  would  be  required  to  find 
something  as  small  as  a 25 
cent  gold  piece. 

The  invention  of  Scuba  in 
the  1960s  changed  all  that 
completely.  Now  divers  at 
a relatively  small  expense  in  gear  could  comb  the  bottom  up 
close  and  with  relative  ease.  Here  is  a description  of  a dive  on 
the  wreck  on  Memorial  Day  1969  as  described  in  Skin  Diver 
magazine.- 

“With  my  hand  I began  fanning  the  sand  out  of  a crevice.  The 
bottom  was  lined  with  copper  nails  (used  to  attach  the  copper 
sheeting  to  the  Winfield  Scott’s  plank  hull)  and  bits  of  lead. 
About  three  feet  of  the  crevice  was  uncovered  when  I spotted  the 
unmistakable  glistening  glimmer  of  gold.  A GOLD  COIN!  It 
was  an  octagonal  gold  dollar  and  the  inscription  was  plainly  vis- 
ible, “1  Dollar  California  Gold,  1853.”  The  thrill  I felt  with  that 
find  is  nearly  indescribable,  but  I'll  try-it  was  an  indescribable 
thrill.  I was  beginning  to  pull  a vacuum  in  my  tank,  but  I fanned 
frantically  for  a few  moments  more.  It  was  a worthwhile  effort; 
not  six  inches  away  were  two  other  gold  coins-one  octagonal  50 
cent  piece  and  one  United  States  gold  dollar.” 

On  his  next  dive  that  day; 

“I  proceeded  for  one  foot  along  my  crevice  when  I again  saw 
gold.  It  was  a gold  coin  standing  upright  in  a narrow  crack,  and 

it  looked  as  big  as  a silver  dol- 
lar. But  it  wasn’t.  It  was  an  1850 
California  Gold  five-dollar  piece.  I 
presently  came  across  another  hap- 
py hunting  ground.  A bonanza!  As 
the  sand  flew  away  from  another 
crevice  at  the  urge  of  my  swishing 
hand,  1 spotted  a gold  ring-  a plain 
semi-oval  band  without  inscription. 
Besides  the  ring,  a three  foot  length 
of  crevice  yielded  three  nuggets, 
another  California  gold  octagonal 
dollar,  a round  California  gold  50 
cent  piece,  and  an  octagonal  50  cent  piece,  dated  1853” 


I don’t  know  about  you,  but  to  me,  a coin  collector  for  45  years, 
a history  buff  and  a SCUBA  diver-  this  is  pretty  exciting  reading, 
to  say  the  least!! 

David  McCarthy  of  Kagins  told  me  a year  or  so  ago  that  he  had 
located  an  1850  Moffat  $5  coin  with  saltwater  surfaces  that  he 
believed  was  from  the  Winfield  Scott,  as  at  least  one  coin  of  this 
type  is  known  to  have  been  recovered  from  the  wreck.  I couldn’t 
pass  up  adding  it  to  my  collection.  The  article  quoted  above 
describes  the  recovery  of  this  coin,  or  at  least  a coin  very  much 
like  it,  40  years  ago!  The  color  photo  from  the  magazine  article, 
when  enlarged,  definitely  appears  to  be  an  1850  Moffat  $5  coin. 
Coincidence?  Maybe,  but  I believe  there  is  a good  chance  that 
they  are  the  same  coin.  Anyway  I wanted  to  see  the  wreck  for 
myself  that  was  the  source  of  so  many  early  California  coins. 

Cherie  Schoeps  and  myself  had  been  talking  for  a few  years  of 
getting  a group  together  to  visit  the  Winnie.  Finally  last  Septem- 
ber a small  group  of  SCUBA  diving  history  buffs,  took  the  dive 
boat  Raptor  from  Ventura  harbor  out  to  the  wreck  of  the  Scott 
to  dive  and  see  for  ourselves  what  is  left.  We  were  honored  to 
have  Jack  Totheroh,  well  known  author  and  researcher  in  the 
field  of  Cal  gold,  and  his  family  along  as  guests  of  Cherie. 

It  is  an  easy  Scuba  dive  as  the  remains  lie  close  to  the  island  in 
about  35  feet  of  water.  It  is  an  impressive  location  as  there  is  no 
beach  at  all  at  the  location  the  ship  grounded.  The  cliffs  rise  ver- 
tically out  of  the  water  a hundred  feet  or  so.  Visibility  that  day 
was  not  great  which  made  photography  a challenge.  However 
when  you  were  near  the  bottom  you  could  see  probably  about  20 
feet  or  so.  Heavy  kelp  growth  made  it  seem  as  though  you  were 


Copper  sheeting  that  covered  wood  hull- 
note  holes  for  nails  on  edge 


in  a grove  of  small  trees  and  made  it  difficult  to  stay  oriented  in 
relation  to  the  wreck  site. 
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I was  disappointed  in  the  lack  of  artifacts  at  the  wreck  site.  The 
1969  article  said  that  “fanning  away  the  sand  covering  reveals 
century-old  shipboard  fittings  such  as  door  knobs,  faucets, 
hinges,  hatches  and  10  inch  copper  spikes.”  The  largest  nonfer- 
rous  objects  that  I could  see  during  our  two  dives  on  the  site 
were  a few  2 inch  copper  nails  that  held  the  thin  copper  sheath- 
ing to  the  wooden  hull  and  some  small  sections  of  the  sheathing 
itself.  If  you  know  what  you’re  looking  at,  the  large  hubs  of  the 
two  paddle  wheels  are  still  recognizable  although  the  spokes  are 
gone.  Otherwise  there  are  only  a few  small  piles  of  iron  parts, 
probably  paddle  wheel  spokes  and  a few  engine  parts,  that  stand- 
out from  the  bottom  as  man  made. 

I suppose  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  is  so  little  left  what  with 
the  glowing  reports  in  at  least  three  magazine  articles  with 
seductive  photos  from  the  late  1960s,  early  ‘70s  that  broadcast 
the  finding  of  “GOLD  ON  THE  WINFIELD  SCOTT!”  One 
magazine  article  from  1967  even  described  how  the  author  used 
a mechanical  suction  dredge  on  the  site!  I have  no  doubt  that 
hundreds  of  divers  have  thoroughly  searched  the  area.  Still  I 
thought  there  might  be  a few  pieces  of  broken  china  from  the 
dining  salon  or  perhaps  a nautical  brass  something  to  be  seen. 
Even  protection  of  the  government  hasn’t  stopped  rampant  sou- 
venir taking  over  the  last  40  plus  years,  after  all  you  can’t  very 
well  fence  off  an  underwater  site. 

It  was  certainly  a thrill  to  dive  on  the  wreck  of  a ship  that  is  so 
famous  among  early  Cal  gold  collectors.  If  any  of  you  divers  out 
there  are  interested  in  diving  the  Winnie  yourself  or  the  wreck  of 
another  gold  rush  treasure  steamer  in  California  let  me  know! 
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siding  in  Virginia  City  at  the  time,  according  to  the  1862  Territo- 
rial Census.  W.  N.  Ferguson  was  foreman  of  the  Poorman  G&S 
MC.  J.  A.  Ferguson  was  bartender  at  the  Nevada  Saloon.  The 
Ferguson  group  was  still  active,  reporting  “rich  assays”  on  the 
discovery  of  the  Miami  Ledge  in  May,  1863.  Ferguson  & Wilson 
submitted  samples  of  the  Miami  ore  to  assayer  F.  W.  Blake  in 
Unionville  that  yielded  $1340.86  to  $4786.74  per  ton. [4] 

The  Sargent  Lode  was  located  centrally  in  the  Buena  Vista  min- 
ing district,  and  was  among  the  first  claims  staked  in  1861.  It  was 
next  door  to  the  Manitowoc,  one  of  the  initial  claims  staked  by 
the  discoverers  of  the  district,  led  by  H.  Pfersdorff.  Within  a year 
of  its  discovery,  a public  company  of  the  same  name  was  formed. 
In  May,  1 863,  the  fist  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Sar- 
gent Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company  was  held  in  Unionville. 
Pfersdorff  was  the  corporate  secretary.[5]  The  mine  and  lode  was 
named  after  Aaron  A.  Sargent,  a California  congressman,  who  led 
the  effort  in  “procuring  the  annulment  in  the  Corporation  Act  of 
Nevada  Territory.”  An  active  mining  mian,  he  gained  tremendous 
“popularity  among  Washoeites,”  according  to  an  article  in  the 
Humboldt  Register.[6] 

The  mines  at  Unionville  were  possibly  discovered  as  early  as 
1859,  according  to  the  1863  Territorial  Directory,  perhaps  the 
result  of  prospecting  on  the  heels  of  Pacific  Railroad  exploration. 
The  first  claims  were  staked  in  1861 . The  mining  camps  did  not 
spring  up  until  1861,  when  the  rush  was  on  over  reported  high 
grade  silver  ores.  Towns  were  built  and  settled  by  the  summer 
of  1862,  when  “there  were  probably  100  houses  erected  in  three 
months.”[7]  “This  is  without  a doubt  the  richest  mineral  district 
yet  discovered  in  Nevada  Territory”,  wrote  J.  Wells  Kelly,  the 
author  of  the  1863  Territorial  Directory.[8]  The  area  was  excep- 
tionally remote,  and  getting  to  and  from  the  mining  districts  was 
problematic.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  Shoshone  and  Paiute  Indian 
country,  and  the  Indians  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  invasion  of 
their  territory  by  whites. 

One  of  the  early  claim  slakcrs  at  Unionville  in  1861-1862  was 
none  other  than  Sam  Clemens  (Mark  Twain),  who  arrived  there 
in  the  winter  of  1861  and  staked  several  claims  and  wrote  about 
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the  adventure  in  Roughing  It.  One  of  his  partners  was  Billy 
Claggett,  who  stayed  in  Unionville  for  several  years,  acting  as  a 
mine  man  and  attorney.  Bateman  and  the  Fergusons  would  have 
known  Claggett. 

The  Sargent  mine,  meanwhile,  may  have  been  purchased  by  the 
Minitowok.  All  through  1863,  the  mine  was  shipping  silver  bul- 
lion. “The  rock  has  yielded  $400  per  ton  on  an  average,”  reported 
a writer  for  the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press. [9] 

F.  W.  Schultze,  who  engraved  this  ingot,  was  an  engraver  in  Vir- 
ginia City.  He  went  there  in  late  1862,  just  missing  the  canvasing 
for  the  1 862  Territorial  Directory.  The  ingot  was  probably  made 
by  Assayer  Leopold  Kuh  or  E.  Ruhling,  the  two  prominent  assay- 
ers  in  Virginia  City  at  the  time.  Schultze ’s  office  was  originally 
at  E Street  and  Taylor,  then  moved  to  a much  more  prominent 
position  of  1 14  South  C Street  by  the  mid  1860’s.  By  about  1870, 
Schultze  had  left  the  Comstock. [10]  Tom  Troy  may  have  taken 
over  the  business,  though  he  moved  to  Gold  Hill  a year  later  and 
went  into  the  printing  business,  an  eventual  business  progression 
for  many  engravers.  Schultz  never  surfaced  in  any  US  or  foreign 
Census,  before  or  after  the  Comstock. 
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LAST  LAUGH 


Caption  Reads:  u\1r.  Saddlebags  being  determined  they  mil  not  stop  him,  throws  his  wig  at 

them.  ” 
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